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Dear Readers, 


| have been surprised and pleased with your reception of my Old 
Bexhill and Its Inhabitants’. Quite a few of you, like Oliver Twist, 
have asked for more! 


However, the Old Town is small in extent (not more than a few 
streets, after all) with a limited number of people who lived there, so 
for our second foray we may have to go further afield, although still 
in the confines of old Bexhill. 


Are you now ready to set out? 


When the light zephyr with its scented breath 
Stirs to new life every holt and heath..... 

And when the little birds make melody, 

That sleep the whole night long with open eye 
So Nature rouses instinct into song- 

Then folk to go on pilgrimage greatly long. 


Modernised translation from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


This bookis dedicated to the memory 
of my dear friend James C. Wilkes 
who enjoyed tales of Old Bexhill 
also to the memory of 
Phyllis Burl 


who died whilst this book was in the press 


The Ockenden Family 
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Our Second Pilgrimage 
There be of them that have left a name behind them. Ecclesiasticus 


Time and weather have not been kind to the tombstones in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, and only a few are decipherable without a good deal of trouble, but 
fortunately there are the Parish Registers to which we may refer. From these we 
can trace the origins of names that even now may be found in the Bexhill area 


1559 Springet 1591 Colebrand 1641 Hunnisett 
Tisehurst 1592 Durrant 1651 Wenham 

1560 Scrase 1594 Shether 1663 Cat 

1564 Chinting 1597 Hode 1664 Woodgate 

1566 Cruttenden 1598 Brooke 1677 Prior 

1567 Saxbe 1608 Evenden 1678 Shoesmith 

1575 Ballard 1612 Barden 1683 Cramp 

1578 Savedge 1616 Russell 1684 Goodwin 

1580 Parker 1617 Day 1687 Friend 

1582 Cheapman Freeman 1690 Stubberfield 

1585 Duke 1622 Longley 1702 Wimborn 

1586 Beale 1626 Hugget 1756 Ockenden 

1586 Lunsford Earle 1767 Mitten 
Courtney 1629 Elphick 1788 Veness 
Edmonds 1637 Easton 1814 Welfare 
Holland , Tester 1816 Dalloway 

These christian names in use from 1613-1700 seem to point to a Puritan strain 

1613 Past Hope Manser Temperance Dod 1640 Godgood Easton 
Hopewell Manser 1618 Pensive Smerfall 1643 Amend Freeman 

1614 None-So-Well Manser 1619 Bethankful Gower 1649 Faithful Smith 

1616 Thankful Gower 1621 Freegift Hasket 1654 Goodhard Easten 
Faith Bannister 1622 Temperance Hollands 1657 Faithful Simes 

Mercy Sutton 1633 Wavernot Duke 1700 Doewell Norwood 


These old names taken from transcriptions of documents in the Bexhill Museum 
seem to give a clue to old place names 


1300 John de Sydelegh =: 1471 John de Glynde 1471 William de Bocholte 

1316 Robert de Herchinton John de Pepplesham 1479 Simon Worsham 

1471 John Wertlysham Ellis de Hoo William Lunsford 
Ivo de Peneherst 


There is the strange name of John Cutbeard in the Registers dated Ist January 
line by 


Other entries of interest are as follows— 


loL1 burial of Robert Baker, servant to Jhon Smith, starved in a wood, was laid 
in the earth, unburied. (Presumably without a funeral service.) 


1832 Baptism of Mary, daughter of Kemp, soldier in the King’s German Legion. 
Supposed born in 1812. The mother died in childbirth and the infant was taken to 
the Poorhouse at the age of three. 


1833 Baptism of William Thomas, baseborn son of Frances Miller. The husband 
of this woman was transported for life in 1829. 


1875 The first thing that strikes one on comparing the ancient Registers with the 
modern is the extraordinary difference in the number of deaths with the baptisms 
and marriages. The frightful loss of life which used at times to take place here and 
elsewhere from the plague, sweating sickness and other deadly disorders, 
especially among little children...is something terrible to read of. For instance in 
the year 1559 no less than 46 persons died in this parish, being more than double 
those baptised in the same time. Here is a comparative table from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth until now in annual averages. 


Marriages Baptisms Burials 
From 1558 - 1568 8 22 25 
From 1658 - 1668 8 20 33 
From 1758 - 1768 8 18 15 
From 1847 - 1857 12 66 35 


The wool trade was a very important to this country. According to Fairholt an Act 
had been passed in 1571 providing that ‘all above the age of six years (except the 
nobility and other persons of degree) should on Sabbath days and holydays wear 
caps of wool manufactured in England.’ This was of course to boost the wool 
trade. There was a later Act passed in 1678, requiring that every person in charge 
of a funeral should swear that nothing but sheep’s wool had been used in the 
winding sheet. (The actual material used was usually flannel). It was also stated 
that the parish priest should note in his Register that such an affidavit had been 
made. Vor breaking the law, a fine of £5 was to be imposed and the clergymen 
who did not see that the necessary entries were made in their books and overseers 
who neglected to enforce the penalty were also liable to be fined. This of course 
was another instance of trying to encourage the use of wool. The prohibition for 
the winding sheets was not repealed in England until 1815 in the reign of George 
Ill. ‘The Act had not been popular. Pope wrote ‘Odious in woollen, t’ would a saint 
provoke.” It is interesting to see from the Parish Records of St. Peter’s Church 
under the year 1679 the following entries The names of these persons that have 
been buried since the Act for Burying in Woollen 


—Sept. 15th. Ann Turner, wife of John, certificate brought that she was buried in 
woollen. 


—Dec. 11th. Thomas Tumer, son of John, no affidavit brought within 8 days, 
whereof notice was given to Thomas Flome, one of the overseers on 20th. 
December 1678. 


proving that the system was working at St. Peter’s Church. 


1661 Dec. 12th. Old Henry Edwards found dead in a sleech pell in the sluice at 
Bulverhythe. 


1815 Dec. 7th. | Drowned Thomas Beeching, Jas. Beeching, George Prior and 
James Hook. They were picked up the 12th day. Three at Bexhill and James Hook 
at Hastings. 


Mr. J.E. Ray in his lecture on old Bexhill said ‘Preceding the Saxons, there were 
some names still within the parish which could be traced to British origins... 
Pwyle Grove watering place, Penland in Penland Wood Cooden, Collington, 
Hurchington and Birchington were of Saxon origin. The Manor House at Bexhill 
was where the Bishop’s Steward lived. They had it on record that King John spent 
a brief time there. Edward I also visited the place. 


Peplesham was another manor with a very interesting history. Glyne was always 
regarded as a branch of the Manor of Peplesham. He also said that apparently 
William the Conqueror’s troops visited Bexhill. 


The Bexhill Chronicle Feb. 11th, 1911 


Notes on the Parish Church of St. Peters. June 1875. 


Galleries. Parish Clerk who echoed the Amens and endeavoured to keep order 
amongst the village lads. 


High pews, mostly appropriated. Light provided by candles fixed on poles which 
were passed through holes in the book rests and if inadvertently touched with the 
foot scattered grease on the nearest object. On one occasion a lighted candle fell 
on a lady’s bonnet, setting the feathers on fire, but prompt assistance saved 
further possible damage. 


Ivy grew through the roof and occasionally an owl sat blinking through the 
sermon. 


When the pillars were twined with holly and ivy as usual in olden times at 
Christmas, mice would race up and down, scaring folk sitting near. 


Sunken tombstones in the middle aisle, damp and green with age and in many 
cases the inscriptions were illegible. Fungi grew under the seats and the writer of 
these few notes (then a child) found amusement in kicking them to pieces as a 
pastime during the lengthy sermons. 


The congregation provided themselves with lanterns and matches and after the 


aflermoon service on Sundays a procession carrying the same passed down under 
the shady trees of Chantry Lane, presenting a weird appearance. 


Copied from original notes in the Bexhill Museum. 


‘The above notes, although humorous, paint a vivid description of the sad state of 
decay that St. Peter’s Church had reached by the year 1875. In the following year 
the new Rector, the Rev C.L.S. Clarke had already put a series of alterations and 
improvements in hand. On his death on August 28th 1896 we read the following 
in the local paper. ‘The death of Canon C.L.S. Clarke Rector of Bexhill 
1876-1889 who was responsible for the renovation of St. Peter’s Church and 
defrayed himself the initial cost of building St. Bamabas’ Church. He and his 
wife also served the parish devotedly during the great typhoid epidemic of 1880.’ 
A dedicated pair indeed. Mrs. Clarke was stated by the Manager of the Hastings 
Sanitary Aid Association to ‘have laboured like a charwoman throughout the 
business, herself ill and struggling to keep up’. 


“The church is rude...in appearance and has been defaced within by heavy and 
clumsy galleries, but it still remains a picturesque edifice, not utterly ruined by 
time, spoilation, or bad taste. All these destructive influences have been at work 
upon it... A service was being held in the church on the December day of which I 
have spoken and a dozen or two candles were scattered about the old building, 
serving only to make darkness visible. It was a week-day service and there were 
exactly four persons present. Three women and a man.’ 


Field Paths and Green Lanes by Louis Jennings 1877 (written before the 
alterations) 


Some Local Surnames. 


It may be interesting to some of the readers of the Bexhill Chronicle to know a 
little about this rapidly increasing town and also about the residents therein. First 
of all it contains only two Lanes and one Street, which we may perhaps remark 
are rather Rutty and Uphill. The whole area of the town contains but one Mile and 
one Cubitt. This is difficult to explain as within its limits are included such places 
as Rhodes, Tunbridge, Chester, Crowhurst, Clifton, Surry, Stroude, Holborn, 
Osborn, Holland, Kent, Bowden, Ticehurst, Maidstone, Penge and Hampton. The 
sole water supply of this vast area is two Wells. It contains two Parishes, with one 
Church, to which there are two Parsons, five Abbotts, and six Clarks but sad to 
relate only five Christians amongst the inhabitants. This may perhaps be 
explained when you hear what a strange assortment there are. Indeed we have all 
sorts and conditions of Man i.e. two Savages, one Bond and sixteen Freeman, 
three Whiteman, one Blackman, two Redmen, one Baitman, one Hickman, one 
Hatchman, one Harman, one Newman, one Holman and one Chapman. Also a 


Cove, a gay Spark and two Manns (The plural of the last is singular). We have a 
King resident among us, but he has often been in difficulties as we notice six 
Ransomes have been paid for him, he still however possesses one Kingdom but 
his retainers have been limited to four Pages, one Marshall, one Knight and three 
Cooks. He only owns one Castle, surrounded by a Wall. It contains three Garrets, 
two Halls, one Kitching and a Garden, also one Cannon and a Gunn. Celebrities 
have not forgotten to visit Bexhill for we see the names of Jekell and Hyde, (Sir 
Charles) Warren, (Professor) Baldwin, Mrs.Hubbard, minus the cupboard and one 
representative of the Stewart, Douglas and Talbot families, respectively. There are 
no less than four Dukes, one Mayer with a Mace and of noted writers etc., we 
have a fair sprinkling (i.e.) Tenison, Arnold, Johnson, Cunningham and Rogers. 
Amongst our number we have only two English (probably early) and two French. 
Of biblical characters there are Stephen, Bartholomew, Andrew, Thomas, 
Samsons, six Adams but no Eve. We have one solitary Waite who has a Carol in 
two Sharps, in which there is a wonderful Trill. We are rather short of colours as 
there are only two Browns, one Gray, one Green and two Whites. The only 
vehicle available is one Hansom. You may see two Parks in Bexhill, not over-well 
stocked, their only productions being Clover,Sorrell, and one Vine with several 
Sprays, all Budden, five Deeproses and one Reed. The aviary, is however, well 
filled, containing one Martin, two Dawes, one Finch, three Ganders, two Rookes, 
one Wren and pretty Dicks. Our only specimens of animals are one Bullock, one 
Squirrell, one Griffin, two Catts but no kittens although we have eight Mittens 
lost by them. Although a fishing village the only fishes to be obtained are 
Cockerells and Whiting. Keen sporting characters will be sorry to hear we have 
only two Hunts, but what can you expect when there is only one Hunter. As we 
have only two Days here, the saner inhabitants had better be Wise and use their 
Timewell. One poor Batchelor has been taken refuge in Bexhill, but we have Love 
here, doubtless the forlom young Swain can find somebody to obey and care for 
him, if only he Dares to ask. If he does we can provide him with a few useful 
items for starting housekeeping, namely one Funnell, one Hook, one Hamper, one 
Barrow, three Coles, some Dubbin, one Link, one Locke and one Wedge. Greed is 
not a local failing as only six people own to being Rich. Another one however is 
known to have Riches in two local Banks and ready money payments must be the 
Rule as we know of only one Dunn. The points of the compass are decidedly 
wanting as we are only able to find the North here. Although Bexhill is an 
agricultural district there is only one Farmer who, however, has vast possessions 
comprising two Barns, six Woods, one Greenwood, two Eastwoods, one Grove, 
one Hill, two Stiles, two Middleditches, one Ashdown, four Fords and one 
Blackford, three Brooks, a Broadbridge and one Westlake. We find three cases of 
Cramp in Bexhill. This is not surprising as amongst the residents we have 
Hoppers and a Walker, some have been seen who Prance and Gallop. The 
following is a list of the local tradesmen, seven Bakers, six Butchers, one Cooper, 
one Driver, two Dyers, three Fullers, one Heaver, two Hoopers, two Millers, two 
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Potters, three Taylors, one Seaman, ten Smiths and ten Shoesmiths, three 
Turners, three Wrights, four Colemen and ten Sargents. All the names contained 
in the above are to be found in the Bexhill Guide and Directory for 1889. 


The Bexhill Chronicle May 4th 1889 


Parish Records Mystery 
Your tale sir, would cure deafness. Shakespeare 


Phillipa Evelyn was born in 1760. She was the sister of Sir John Evelyn, 4th 
Baronet, who lived at St. Leonards and was for many years insane. Phillipa 
married Daniel Francis Houghton an African explorer who died and was buried 
somewhere between the Gambia and Timbuktu in 1781, when Phillipa was still 
only 21. Later she married William Liardet of a service family stationed at 
Bexhill until after the Battle of Waterloo. William was killed and Phillipa, again 
a widow, remained in Bexhill, most likely to be near her ailing brother. She died 
on 27th October, 1824 at the age of 64, but for some unknown reason was not 
buried until 26th March, 1829. There can be no doubt about these facts as in the 
parish records under the date of 1824, is the following note, obviously for 
posterity Should a reference be made to the Register of the burial of Phillipa 
Liardet, who died in the year 1824, NB She was buried on March 26th 1829. This 
is done to obviate any further difficulty in finding the Register.” What happened 
to Phillipa’s body during the time of her death and her eventual burial a span of 
some five years remembering in those days there were no refrigerating storage 
facilities? Might it have been some whim on the part of her ailing brother who 
could not come to terms with her loss? He outlived his sister by several years, 
dying on 14th May, 1833 at the age of 75. There is a small brass tablet to him in 
the floor of the nave of St. Peter’s Church. It is probable that the Louisa Evelyn 
Liardet who was married to Lieut. Arthur Thomas Morley on 8th July, 1824 by 
special licence, was her daughter and that their two children, Louisa Elizabeth 
Evelyn Morley born 31st December, 1826, (who died aged 3 and was buried on 
19th December, 1829) and Diana Jane Evelyn Morley, born 27th July, 1828, were 
her grandchildren. What was the subsequent history of Diana Jane Evelyn 
Morley? And why was the burial of her presumed grandmother so long delayed? 
Perhaps we will never know. 


Information mainly taken from a letter to the Bexhill Observer 23rd December, 
1961 and the contemporary Parish Registers. 


Before we leave St. Peter’s Church and the subject of old names, | should like to 
tell you about a senior citizen who was born in the High Street, Old Town. His 
name is Mr. A. Bellchamber. As a little lad his mother would take him round the 


tombstones and encourage him to read by learning some of the epitaphs off by 
heart. The following rather touching one he can still remember, although the 
original tombstone has long since gone— 


Speak gently to the aged ones, 
Grieve not their careworn heart; 
Their sands of life are nearly spent— 
Let such in peace depart. 


The Napoleonic Wars 


In the year 1804, the Bexhill villagers had the threat of Napoleon invading the 
Sussex coast on their minds. The Martello Towers which stretched along the coast 
from Rye to Seaford were being built. Twelve of them were visible in isolation 
between Bexhill and Eastbourne. It was the towers that bothered the people 
costing £4,000 each and to be paid for by tax-payers, there were bitter complaints 
that they were ‘expensive and diabolic’. As well as the Martello towers, another 
event which upset the people of Bexhill was the arrival of several thousand 
Hanoverian troops who had been recruited into the English army to help guard its 
shores. Most inhabitants had fears of rape and pillage; as the foreign soldiers 
descended on them, troubles galore were anticipated as these strange men, who 
spoke an even stranger tongue tried to fraternise. Tragedies there were, but it was 
the Hanoverians who were the victims as unaccustomed to the sea, many of the 
soldiers were drowned. The paper of the time said ‘On Thursday, 20th September 
1804, 640 Hanoverian soldiers marched into the town en route from Hilsea to 
Bexhill to join the Kings German Legion. They were all young men whose 
conduct was exemplary’. A contemporary broadsheet went as follows— 


Thus far our poet now our very selves 

Who truly toil, news procuring elves! 

Would to our patrons a few words impart 

A fig for poor proud paltry Buonaparte! 

We fear him not, so bravely we're protected 

Our masters all have armed and been inspected; 
Some ride in Yeomany, some march on foot, 
Some guides go forth, and some with rifles shoot. 
Let Boney come with shiploads of mounseers, 
He'll stand no chance against such volunteers. 
Now sir’s and madam’s, give us leave to add, 
The rain’s so heavy and the road’s so bad. 

Our pikes* are scarce, support us on the march 
Our feet are wearied, and our lips quite parched 


*Pikes probably Hornipikes (oxen) who pulled waggons loaded with equipment. 


Grant us free quarters, then subsistence lend, 
And we will serve you till our lives shall end, 
Accept your bounty with three hearty cheers, 
And wish you all a number of New Years! 


Jack Elphick (born in 1838) recounted the following at the age of 99. ‘My 
grandfather minded the time when they put up the towers all along the beach 
when “Boney” was coming. “Them’s were the times, sir! Just fancy getting up in 
the morning and not knowing if those Froggies wouldn’t be over here ‘fore night! 
I mind the time when they kept soldiers in the towers, in case”.’ 


And in a speech made by Mr. James Russell he said—‘There was once a garrison 
of 20,000 soldiers at Bexhill. It was the German Legion who came to defend 
England against Buonaparte; and the officers wearing pigtails, often found 
pleasure in following the hounds’. 


To honour we call you, not press you like slaves. Garrick 


At first glance it appears that nothing was happening to cause any personal 
concern, but that must have been far from the truth. For one thing there was the 
press gang a hated name of infamy. It may come as a surprise to learn that its 
activities were not confined to seaports, and we read that in the reign of George 
Ill, under the Navy Acts passed in 1794-7, the Sussex Justices were required to 
raise 172 men and again 223 for the Navy. Petty Sessions were held to which 
parish officers made returns of men chosen at a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants and where the ‘volunteers’ were enrolled, subject to the approval of a 
Naval Regulating Officer. We also read of Acts passed during the same period 
whereby each parish was liable to produce men to serve in the Militia, or similar 
forces. The choice being determined by ballot...and the term of service five years. 
When the Militia were embodied and on actual service, parishes were to provide 
out of the Poor Rate for families unable to support themselves ‘at not less than 1/- 
per week for the wife and each child of the man serving...’. That these Acts were 
in operation in Bexhill is proved by a relief being found in Mr. A.J. Brook's 
papers, made out in the name of his great-grandfather, who was then the 
Constable of Bexhill. That office must have been important, especially when the 
military were quartered in the neighbourhood. It reads as follows— 


‘March 20th 1756. Received of Mr. Arthur Brook of Bexhill by delivery of the 
party of soldiers now quartered there, two able landsmen, which were impressed 
for His Majesty’s service by sea; agreeable to the advertisement or proclamation 
in the London Gazette. By me, Edward Millward, Mayor of Hastings’. 


There is in existence an exemption paper which frees a young 20 year old man by 
the name of Edward Maxwell from impressment, by reason of his having bound 
himself apprentice to serve at sea by indenture dated 28th February 1781, the 


himself apprentice to serve at sea by indenture dated 28th February 1781, the 
exemption to last for three years from that date. So that there was no possibility of 
it being used by someone else, his description had to be written in the margin 
brown complexion, wearing his own dark-brown hair. A scar on the third joynt of 
the little finger of his left hand. The document ended ‘by command of their 
Lordships’, with four signatures. 


Again in 1803 an Act was passed, calling up all able-bodied men to serve as 
volunteers, and the Lords Lieutenant were responsible for seeing that within 7 
days all householders had filled up a form which gave particulars of all men 
between the ages of 17 and 55. These lists were put on view on the door of every 
church or chapel, for three days before being submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the right of appeal was allowed. The arms and accoutrement for those 
enrolled for the military service under this Act, were to be kept in the chancel of 
the parish church under the care of the churchwardens, schoolmasters, etc., and if 
they did not carry out the orders regarding them, they were liable to a fine of £50. 
Each parish was to be responsible for cleaning and maintaining these arms. The 
men were to be trained for at least two hours every Sunday, as well as at other 
times; the hours to be announced during the divine service... those who did not 
turn up at the exercise were fined 5/- a time. In case of invasion these men were 
liable to be sent to any part of England and drafted to any regiment. Each parish 
was to be responsible for calling out its own men on the appearance of the enemy 
in force upon the coast, either by firing of guns or by flags, beacons or rockets, as 
best adapted to the nature of the country. Tennyson’s words written at that time 
were— 


Should they land here and but one hour prevail 
There must no man go back to bear the tale. 


The government made great preparations against the threatened invasion by the 
French tyrant and these were largely in the South East of England. Sussex became 
dotted all over with barracks for the occupation of soldiers, horses, guns, 
ammunition and stores...On all the roads and lanes of Sussex teams of horses with 
their latten bells and waggons strenuously took their part in the movements of the 
regiments with all their paraphernalia to fresh places from this time onwards...In 
1805 increases and alterations in payment for military transport were made viz. 
or any waggon with 5 horses or any wain with 6 oxen 1/4d per mile (1/- by the 
State and 4d by the county) and for any cart with 4 horses 1/- per mile (9d by the 
State and 3d by the county). 


In 1804, Napoleon, now made Emperor, determined to cross the Channel and 
take London. It was at this stage that the country in a rapid crescendo of 
excitement, jingoism and fear was driven to its highest state of alarm. French 
soldiers were lining the coasts of France and Belgium, French newspapers were 
calculating as to how many days hence Napoleon and his Legions would be in the 


British capital and their unwelcome visit appeared to be quite imminent. On the 
coast of Sussex he was daily expected to land. English soldiers were drilled up to 
their waists in the sea, preparing a reception for him, and all branches of the 
service, cavalry, artillery, infantry, militia and volunteers were under arms and 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness for action at a moments’ notice. Beacon 
fires were made and kept ready for kindling. Farmers and carriers were all ready 
with their horses and waggons for conveying women and children inland. 
Provisions in prodigious quantities were stored at various places for the fighting 
forces, but poor Hodge*, their producer, was nearly starving. Wheat at this time 
fetched in the market £42 per load, making it impossible for him to supply his 
wife and family. 


*Hodge. Old name for farm worker. Nickname derived from Roger. Used by Chaucer and even earlier. 
According to Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Terms, most shepherds called the 
ram of their flock “Roger”. 

There had been considerable movements of troops for some time the Sussex 
Advertiser states— 


1798 The Bedforshire Regiment will march on Wednesday next from its present 
distant cantonments into barracks as under viz Hastings, the two flank 
companies, Bexhill four companies, Bopeep two companies. 


1799 The Lanark and Dumbarton Fencible Cavalry are on their way the Third 
Division half for Bexhill and half for Hastings. 


1800 Today and tomorrow the Westminster Militia with Col. Clithero, will 
march for Hastings and Bexhill. 


1803 Last Thursday our County Militia were embodied. 


1806 The Duke of Wellington (as he later became) was appointed to command 
the troops in Hastings, but the 40th. Foot were transferred to Bexhill Barracks 
and in the following year went with the expedition to South America. There they 
marched up Monte Video. 


1809 Mr. Gillham, who was born in 1827 took over his uncle’s building 
business in 1865, which had been established in 1800. His grandfather assisted in 
the erection of the barracks at Bexhill when the German Legion was stationed 
there about 1809. 


Mr. Harry Hoad said that during the Napoleonic wars soldiers consisting largely 
of German legionaires were camped on Bexhill Down, and it was thought that 
Methodism found supporters among men on training at the camp and also from 
those who manned the Martello towers. The fact that in 1809 there were 23 
members in the small village confirms these deductions. With the removal of the 
soldiers there was a drop in membership, for in 1839 the number of members was 
reduced to five. 


We are told that Mr. Waites! great grandfather kept the canteen when the German 
Legion was stationed at Bexhill. 

Last week about a thousand men from the Kings German Army marched into 
Lewes from Bexhill on their route to Portsmouth there to embark to join Lord 
Welliongton’s army in Spain. Most of them had been taken prisoners in the 
French service and volunteered from the different prisons in which they were 
contined. They are, for the most part, fine looking young men; and their uniform 
gives them an appearance very different from that which they exhibited when they 
passed through the town a short time since in their yellow jackets from the depot 
at the Isle of Wight to join the Legion at Bexhill. 


From The Times June 1812. 


The End of the War 


Be these thine arts to bid contention cease, 
Chain up stern war and give the Nation peace. Steele. 


On Saturday, the 22nd July 1815, in consequence of the agreeable intelligence 
received and announced by the Gazette, that Buonaparte, far from having it in his 
power to escape the vigilance of the light cruisers, had surrendered himself to 
Capt. Mallius of His Britannic Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, the church bells were 
set ringing...and the inhabitants and visitants...from an idea that’ the Tyrant’s 
ambitious views, as a disturber of the general peace of Europe, would now 
inevitably be frustrated, expressed much joy and happiness on the importance of 
his security. 

On July 3rd in the Sussex Advertiser came the good news—‘29th June, Letter 
from Hastings. Last Friday the intelligence of the glorious victory over the French 
by Field Marshall, the most noble Arthur, Duke of Wellington...flags were 
displayed on the Battery, Customs House and other commercial buildings... 
church bells set a-ringing and many inhabitants assembled and dined at the 
Swan.’ 

The first intelligence of the Battle of Waterloo was brought to England by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, an architect, who built Hungerford Market and obtained first 
prize of a new design of London Bridge. 


From Notes and Queries July 1873 


On the Return of Our Great Warrior 


Loud sounds the name of Wellington, with frantic joy the people run, 
And round him press, and tease and torture 


Nor give to him, what he gave quarter. 
Not so the wise and polish’d few, who when the victor comes in view 
With silent awe the wonder see, or only whisper that is he. 

From the Sussex Weekly Advertiser 16th August 1814 


The Rev Webster Whisler preached at S/C and A/STS on yesterday sen’night and 
collected £80 for widows and orphans of Waterloo. 


In the Sussex Weekly Advertiser appeared the following announcement— 
Barrack Office, London. 


Notice is hereby given that the canteens in the undermentioned barracks are to 
be let to the highest bidder for one year from 30th September 1814 - 30th 
September 1815— 

Bexhill — Old Bexhill — Huts 
The government being no longer apprehensive of a French invasion, has given 
directions for the sale of biscuits and oats in the several depots of this country. 


From the Sussex Advertiser. 


Among Mr. B. Eastwood's recollections when he was in his 91st year was one of 
the Martello tower on South Cliff being used as a target for testing Crimean guns, 
which were taken up Bragges Lane. And Mr. R.C. Sewell, ex Mayor, said Bexhill 
became a place of some importance during the Napoleonic Wars, for some twelve 
Martello towers were built in the vicinity to meet the threat of invasion. Mr. 
Sewell said he could remember the bases of those at Galley Hill, and there was 
one on the coastguard cliff, now the site of the Colonnade. Hanoverian troops 
were quartered in Bexhill from 1806-1815, hence the name of Barrack Road. It 
was the Iron Duke who some years later ordered railways to be built near the coast 
as possible for military purposes, which explained why lines passed through the 
middle of the town. 


From the Bexhill Observer May 1930. 


The German Legion at Bexhill — Poetical references. 
Are lives but worth a soldier's pay? 1. Watts. 


In the second half of the last century Hastings possessed a local rhymester who 
recorded the chief events of the 18th. and 19th. Centuries in verse, possibly not of 
great literary merit, but of value as now preserving information of use to the 
student. We take from it a few lines referring to the Germans. 
On March 31st 1812 the Legion was here, for we are told that in a ship that 
stranded at Bexhill — 


There also came with it some prisoners of war 
Deserters besides the two grades on a par 

The King’s German Legion to join and enhance 
The number and strength of the foemen of France. 


Again a little later the same year — 


July the 18th in due course came along, 

With six score of the captives, some dons them among; 
All taken at strongly-besieged Badajoz, 

And brought from Peninsular regions across, 

These, like many others some thousands indeed, 

Were sent to Bexhill... 


The same penman gives the following adventure in 1813 — 


While hunting with Arthur Brook’s hounds at Bexhill 
The hounds had lost sight and were suddenly still, 
Their owner, approaching a ditch or a rut 

Discovered a soldier, whose throat had been cut. 

To the Kings German Legion the soldier belonged, 
And none but himself it was thought had been wronged. 


And this was written about the Bell Hotel — 


There is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a good inn. Dr. Johnson. 


The venerable character of the Bell Hotel is established by the following account 
of the way Bexhillians celebrated on 26th Aug. 1811, the birthday of George, 
Prince of Wales, the Prince Regent — 


But much as the Hastingers might have rejoiced, 
The Buxom Bexhillians, more lively than they 

The birthday observed in a merrier way. 

When morn had arrived, both men and maids were 
Providing for what as arranged should occur 
Providing, in fact for a joyous event, 

For they on a rural excursion were bent. 

Old wigs, cloaks and hats into service were pressed, 
And soon, a la gipsy, the party were dressed; 

And then in vehicles each Jack and his Jill 

Set out for a place that is called Cobden Hill. 

A splendid collation they managed to spread, 

And toasted with glasses of wine white and red, 
Then sang of bold fortune, and danced on the Green, 


A merrier party there never was seen. 

They next had their tea, after which let me tell 

Returned they and dressed for a ball at the Bell 

Whose ballroom annexed, had been recently built, 

And looked very smart with its paint and its gilt 

They danced and they supped, and to joys were alive 
Nor revels gave o'er till next morning at five 
And then they agreed, with a chuckle and cheer 
The same to repeat, if alive, the next year. 


At this time, evidently, the German Legion had not arrived. The reference to the 
ballroom disposes of the statement that we have heard that the ballroom was built 
for the use of the German officers. It was erected before their arrival. 


All taken from the Bexhill Chronicle May 10th 1813. 


News of a Coal Brig. 


About 10 o’clock on Tuesday night last, a coal brig which had that day sailed 
from Hastings, where she had delivered her cargo, was wrecked under Bexhill. 
When she first struck, the crew with fortunate presence of mind, hove out of the 
boat with a rope fastened to it, which soon drifted with the angry surge ashore. 
Some Revenue Officers who happened to be watching on the beach for smugglers 
and saw the vessel in distress, seized the boat, hauled it up on dry land which kept 
the rope tight and thereby enabled all the crew to get safe on shore. Immediately 
after which the vessel went to pieces. 


From the Sussex Advertiser January 30th 1792. 


And more news from the Sussex Advertiser 1806. Mr. Barwick and friends 
returning to Bexhill were stopped by footpads at the White Rock. 


Freakish Weather at Bexhill 


Come what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day 
Shakespeare. 


Excerpt from the passage of the hurricane trom the sea side of Bexhill in Sussex 
to Newington Level, the twentieth day of May 1729. This appears to have been a 
most terrific whirlwind which occurred between 9 and 10 o’clock at night. 
Unroofing houses, tearing up trees by the roots and carrying great distances, and 
even in some places tearing up the very earth. Its breadth was about 30 rods and it 
passed over its whole course of 12 miles in 20 minutes. The first considerable 
damage was received by Thomas Hollands at the lower side of Bexhill Down 
about half a mile from the seaside near where Collington Lane commences. It 
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crossed the Common, passing to the East of Woodgate Farm, tore up the trees in 

the valley beyond and crossed Sidley at the brickyard where John Philcock’s 
house (between two ways) was, very nearly all uncovered in Engrim Woods about 

two furlongs to the North of Sidley. About 150 oaks were torn up by the roots, 
broke down or shook to pieces or very much damaged and at Buckholt great 

wreck was made. The next building in its way belonged to Thomas Holman who 
| had the roofs of his house and barn taken off and the chimney down the middle. A 
man in bed slept out the storm and knew not of the convenience he had for 
star-gazing till awakened by the rest of the family 


The Bexhill Observer April 6th 1912. 


The worst winter within living memory occurred in January 1881 when East 
Sussex was snowbound for a whole month. Stage coaches and carrier vans were 
abandoned in drifts of snow piled up above the hedge tops and all outdoor 
activities were suspended. During that period it was possible to walk anywhere 
you pleased simply by going straight to your object, since all natural boundaries 
were submerged... there was also the Winter of 1891, when snow blocked the 
lanes for nearly a fortnight. All hedges and gates disappeared and farmer Duke of 
Sandhurst Farm put up a record by walking out of the backdoor of the Wheatsheaf 
straight to the farmhouse without meeting a single obstacle an impossible feat 
under normal conditions. A laundry van coming from Hastings to Little Common 
| had to be abandoned at the Bull Inn and was finally dug out, washing and all 
nearly a week later. 


The Bexhill Observer 1938. 


Under the year 1666 (the year of the Great Fire of London) we read—This day 
(viz March ye 10th) being Lord’s Day, there was no going to church, either here 
or in any of ye neighbouring parishes by reason of ye great abundance of snow 
that fell ye week before, which being something remarkable for ye time of yeare 
was thought fit to behere inserted. 


The above extract from the Parish Magazine is in the handwriting of Thomas 
Delves, Vicar of Bexhill who died March 20th 1677 and was buried in the 
chancel, March 23rd, where a monument to his memory may still be seen on the 
North side. 


1896—A terrific thunderstorm—there was enormous damage to crops and two 
cottages in Belle Hill demolished. One poor man and his horse lost their lives. 
The cottages were the property of Mr. Scrivens. 

—kRecent storm at Bexhill — Messrs. Stone and Bishop’s cottages and 
furniture were almost wrecked in the terrific thunderstorm which recently passed 
over Bexhill. Mr. G.E. Corke has been busily engaged obtaining subscriptions on 
their behalf, and the amount (close on to £17) was given to these poor people. 


Dr. '.M. Wallis talking in 1888 in Old Bexhill said that at the bottom of Sea 


Lane the level of the road was low and he had seen the sea as high as where St. 
Barnabas Church is built. Dr. Wallis said that in the discharge of his duty he had 
walked across the beach from the Coastguards Station when there had been a 
rough sea on, up to his knees in water, though he had crossed the same way half 
an hour before without getting wet. He was of the opinion that we do not get such 
seas now as they had then. He had seen the sea come through the old “cow arch” 
now replaced by Sackville Road railway bridge. 


From the late 1890’s there was serious erosion by the sea along a considerable 
stretch of coast coupled with tremendous storms which did much damage...before 
1900 a coast road suitable for cart traffic lay between Cooden Sea Road and 
Pevensey Sluice, but it had been destroyed by the sea. In 1903 the sea swept under 
Cooden Sea Road railway bridge and flooded meadows on the other side. When 
severe damage to the cliffs was done in a great storm in December 1908, Mr. 
George Gray, Agent to the De La Warr Estate was all too accurate in his warning 
of the destruction of the West Parade unless steps were taken to stem the invasion 
of the sea. In January 1910, the long feared calamity occurred. As a result of the 
scouring away of the beach part of the West Parade collapsed and before the 
contractor, Mr. Stephen Carey, could begin reconstruction the adjoining bastion 
fell in an exceptionally violent gale. A week later its remains were blown up by 
the 2nd (Home Counties) Field Company, Royal Engineers to whom the task 
offered a practical exercise. The new wall from the Clock Tower to the end of the 
Parade was completed early in 1911, but in a three day Autumn storm that year, 
the remaining part of the old Parade East of the Clock Tower began to give and 
eventually collapsed, so that the Council had to order the building of a new and 
deeper wall. 


In 1891 there was a fearful gale at Bexhill sea roadway blocked to the depth of 
several feet. There were two bodies washed ashore. 


Mrs. Olive Stanley remembered a great gale which blew the Colonnade bandstand 
into the Metropole gardens. 


This happened at a later date. 


A fireball was seen passing over Bexhill on Monday moming. People were 
awakened by a vivid flash of lightning and a crash of thunder, and rushing to 
their windows some even went out into the streets saw a fireball travelling over 
the town in a south-westerly direction. It lit up the sky with a fierce glow and 
disappeared over Norman’s Bay. A heavy downpour of rain followed. 


In October 1909 the Park was under water. There were floods in Chantry Lane 
opposite the Boy’s School. Sewers overflowed. A horse in Reginald Road field 
was left all night standing knee-deep in water. 


From the Bexhill Observer. 
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The Gander Family—Sussex Carriers 


The trivial round, the common task, would furnish all we ought to ask. John 
Keble. 


Mr. Peter Gander was an old Bexhill carrier working between Bexhill and 
Hastings. His father, grandfather and grandmother had carried on the business 
before him, thus keeping it in the family for 120 years, if not more. Mr. Gander's 
grandparents used a waggon and a pair of horses for the conveyance of goods. His 
father died when he was 10 years old and he then went with the van...he was a 
member of St. Peter’s church choir from the time when he was about 6 years old 
to the age of 42. His grandmother, who took up the conduct of the carriers 
business at an early age, was a remarkable old lady, who personally accompanied 
the van up to three years within her death at the age of 83. The usual prosaic 
occupation of a carrier had quite a tinge of romance in the old smuggling days 
and later up to recent times, when the roads were often impassable, Mr. Gander 
had sometimes to drive through deep floods on the salts, and on one occasion he 
drove the van over the hedge when a very heavy fall of snow blocked the roads. 


The Bexhill Observer 31st January 1903. 


There used to bea very old house at the bottom of Belle Hill. Under its roof in the 
year 1833, Mr. Henry Cryer was born. He could remember taking the weekly rent 
(1/6d.) to one of the coastguards and receiving a penny back for his trouble. After 
schooling as an infant in Barrack Road he went to the boy’s school in Chantry 
Lane...as a lad Harry went to work at the mill on the Down, for which he received 
the handsome remuneration of 2d. per day. 


Mr. Cryer well remembered the workhouse and the occasion of its destruction by 
fire. It was surrounded by large trees... When Mr. Brook left the Manor House and 
went to live at the top of Sea Lane it was taken over by Mr. Thwaites and in later 
years Mr. Albert Morley was the occupier. Braggs Farm was kept by Mr. Barrow 
and afterwards by Mr. Reeves. Little if anything has been heard of the Bexhill 
stocks, these were near the Bell Inn. Villagers who had partaken of Mine Host’s 
ales not wisely but too well and troublesome strangers were put in the stocks to 
expiate their offences...there was also a place near the same spot known as the 
Cage and a little rude dwelling where wayfarers would tur in for a night’s rest. 
A well known character who frequented the Cage was Old Mike, of whom many 
fine stories could be told. The walnut tree, stood in the Manor House 
grounds...Station Road seems to have been formerly known as Russell Lane after 
the father of Mr. James Russell of Belle Hill. The first doctor Mr. Cryer 
remembered was Dr. Britton, whose wife had the reputation of being an excellent 
practitioner. His practice was bought by Dr. Wallis. At 13 years of age Harry went 
to sea and for 55 years he was engaged in the coal and timber trade between here 


and the North. Mr. Peter Smith’s (of the Bell Hotel) youngest daughter married 
Walter Gander, the carrier, and on his death she then married Mr. Henry Cryer. 
When she became a widow again she lived in an old house in Belle Hill. To reach 
it you went down steps. 


The Bexhill Observer Aug. 20th 1904. 


James Morton. 
A godly, righteous and sober life. The Book of Common Prayer. 


James Morton was a retired cavalryman who lived with his wife and children in 
one of the Martello towers and what is more, he stayed there until within 24 hours 
of its partial collapse during a gale, into the sea by which it had been undermined. 
He was a much travelled man with a mind of his own. Particularly with regard to 
local politics. The commissions and omissions of the rural councillors he 
condemned in no uncertain terms...Jack Elphick at the age of 99 told the 
following story about him. Lord Brassey asked the councillors, of whom Jimmy 
was one, to go to Normanhurst for dinner “To go over and have a bite with him’. 
They thought Morton wouldn’t go ‘cos he hadn’t got proper clothes, but he went 
and Lord Brassey made him feel at home and looked after him all right. Morton 
would never be stood a treat without standing one back, so when he got home that 
night out he went with his net and caught a nice lot of prawns, boiled em and took 
them over, all pink and lovely, for his lordship’s breakfast same moming. His 
lordship was most pleased. ‘Mr. Councillor Morton’ he says ‘you’re the only one 
of ‘em who’s stood a treat back. | am very proud of you’. James Morton was a 
man stalwart of body and mind and a man with a strong heart... He was also a 
kind and sociable man...‘one day,’ recounted Mr. Douglas Young,‘he told me in 
some sadness of heart how a child of his had died in infancy, how he went to the 
parson who insisted that he was unable to conduct the burial service since the 
child had not been baptised. Thereupon Mr. Morton dug the grave and with his 
own hands, gently laid the little home-made coffin therein and with his dear wife 
standing beside him he prayed “Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come...forgive us our trespasses...” and thus with tearfilled 
eyes and faltering lips, they continued to the end of our loving Saviour’s prayer 
and were comforted in the knowledge that a broken and contrite heart God will 
not despise...’ When this remarkable man ultimately became a member of the 
Bexhill Town Council, then one old-time orator of the Bell, the Bull and the 
Castle became the silent member of the senate, dressed neatly and walked in every 
way worthy of a Council member. He bought a pony and made a wooden cart for 
it, which he humorously insisted , he had made out of his own head! Truly James 
Morton was a man of character a man amongst men. 


In Mr. Walter P. Watkins memories of the old Bexhill of 1887, he states ‘There 


were no roads, pavements or channellings in the town, in fact nobody seemed to 
know or care about the roads...1 have seen’ he said ‘weeds 1% to 2ft. high 
growing in Devonshire Road, St. Leonards Road, Albert Road, Eversley and 
Wilton Roads. The Sea Road of today was known as Sea Lane, while Sackville 
Road was a sheep-track...I remember a subsidence in the middle of the roadway 
which runs today to the Sackville Arch. The subsidence took the shape of a big 
shrinkage in the middle of the road, four or five feet deep and some twelve feet in 
circumference. As the roadway belonged to nobody, the Surveyor did not think it 
his duty to even protect the hole, so it existed for years. The only notice of danger 
was a scaffold pole stuck in the middle of the hole which had been placed there by 
some kind person.” 


Mr. Walter John Smith of Great Worsham Farm 


Happy the man whose wish and care a few paternal acres bound 
Content to breathe his native air in his own ground Pope. 


Mr. Smith left Braughing in Hertfordshire at the age of 22 in 1863 and settled 
with his mother at Great Worsham Farm. He remained there until his death more 
than 60 years later. At the time of his arrival Bexhill, as we know it today, did not 
exist. His nearest neighbour was Mr. James Russell at Lower Worsham. He and 
his son (also James Russell) were Mr. Smith's best local friends. Another of his 
friends was Mr. Pennington Gorringe of Pebsham. In 1870 he was elected to take 
the place of “Squire” Arthur Brook as an Overseer of the Poor of the parish and 
was handed £400 in cash of public money. At that time the parish had no banking 
account as the Overseers, to whom the funds were entrusted, used to place the 
sums of money in their own accounts with their bankers. Mr. Smith consulted his 
colleague, Mr. Mair, with the result that they approached Mr. O'Neil, manager of 
the London & County Bank, Hastings and thus it came about that for the first 
time the Bexhill District had a banking account of its own. From that time 
onwards Mr. Smith had a continuous record of public service in one capacity or 
another, as four years later he was appointed a Guardian for the parish on the 
Battle Union, and was subsequently Chairman of the Board for 10 years. His 
colleague as a Guardian at that time was Mr. Jesse Oliver of Sidley and they drove 
or walked together to attend the meetings at Battle. By way of refreshment bread, 
cheese and celery with bottled beer were provided, the bread being weighed before 
and after the meal and the amount consumed charged to those who had eaten it. 
Everything, except the celery, had to be paid for and some members used to buy 
cheese and share it with their colleagues. One presumes that the celery was grown 
by the inmates of the workhouse gardens. Mr. Smith was one of the town’s 
leading men for 40 years...When the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Joseph Renals) 
opened the Town Hall in 1893 Mr. Smith had the honour of presenting him with 
a solid silver key on behalf of the Urban Council. As well as Great Worsham, Mr. 
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Smith farmed at Lunsford Cross where he specialised in Southdown sheep for 
some years. He also grew hops. Mr. W.H. Hoskin who was a pupil at Holmwood 
School with Mr. Smith's son said entering the village of Sidley on the east side 
was a lovely old farmhouse...the farmer’s name was Smith, the best farmer in that 
district...1 have been thrilled to learn that farmer Smith, like some other 
agricultural diehards of that time still ploughed his fields with oxen. I could 
scarcely credit it, having neither heard nor read of such a custom being then 
extant in South Sussex. (That was written in 1888). Mr. Smith retired into private 
life in 1905 and died in 1925. After his death the farm was tenanted by his son, 
Mr. Percy Smith and it must have been in the occupation of the family for about 
seventy-three years. 


An extremely curious incident occurred at Great Worsham farm on Sunday 
evening. At about 8.15 pm Mr. P.C. Smith, Mrs. Smith and Miss Smith were 
having supper when they heard a deafening crash. Mr. Smith ran out and found a 
cob which was in the granary at the time, had broken loose. It appeared that 
lightning struck the top of the granary, ran down the roof, down a gully between 
the two gables to the ground via a water spout. It was extremely lucky that a fire 
did not break out. 


The Bexhill Chronicle 10th April, 1926. 


Mr. Walter Smith’s funeral and burial was in the Borough Cemetery in the same 
grave as his wife and following the hearse was the pony and trap he used to drive. 
On board the trap were carried a number of wreaths. In the Bexhill Observer of 
2nd May 1936 it was announced that Great Worsham Farm was up for sale for 
building development and the writer remarked that ‘it meant that we must 
reconcile ourselves to the loss of the pastures and woodlands that have been one 
of the greatest charms of local life.’ Certainly it brought great pleasure to many 
who walked that way and passed that lovely old residence, the home of the Smith 
family for so many years. 


Editor’s foot-note. About 20 years ago, when passing through the Old Town, I paused to 
look in a small antique shop and saw a curious bell in the window, obviously very old. 
Upon inquiry | was told it had been dug up at Great Worsham Farm. My uncle, knowing 
that it interested me, bought it and gave it to me as a present. Upon closer inspection | 
found it to be made of bell metal and very heavy. On weighing the bell I found it to nearly 
IIb 60zs and 4% inches in diameter and it bore the initials E.S. on it in old fashioned 
lettering. Further investigation proved that similar bells called “oxen rumblers” were made 
by Robert Wells of Aldbourne, Wilts (1764-1825) and in the Priory Agricultural Museum 
at Wilmington there was an exact replica. Had it been wom by Mr. W.J. Smith's oxen, one 
of those whose existence so delighted Mr. W.H. Hosking when he was a young lad at 
Holmwood School, or did it belong to an even earlier owner? How I wish it could tell me! 


Mr. Pennington Gorringe 


lll the Art I know, 
To make men happy, and to keep them so. Pope. 


In the Bexhill Observer of 2nd January 1909 we read that the small and ever 
dwindling band of veterans who had lived in Bexhill when it was merely a little 
village on the hill and were closely identified with its early history, has lost 
probably its oldest and most prominent member by the death of Mr. Pennington 
Gorringe at Westham, where he had resided since giving up Pebsham Farm some 
twelve or fifteen years ago. The news of his death, which was of a painfully 
sudden character, will come as a great shock to his many friends in Bexhill, since 

| it was as recently as December 17th that he attended at The Bell Hotel to make a 
presentation to the Secretary of the Jubilee Clock committee, of which he was 

| Chairman.... And so on the last day of the old year this fine type of a Sussex 
yeoman and member of the almost extinct class of “fine old English gentlemen” 
loved for his kindness and geniality, honoured for his upright , useful life and 
famed for his knowledge as an agriculturalist, passed away to his well earned 
rest...In the Old Town and rural neighbourhood he was held in the greatest 

respect. He came of an old Sussex family, being the son of Mr. James Gorringe of 

Tilton, near Lewes. He followed the agricultural industry and coming to Bexhill 

long before the creation of a seaside town was dreamt of, settled at Pebsham 

Farm, where he lived for a period of about 40 years...He enjoyed more than a local 

fame as a judge of cattle as he had acted on several occasions at the Smithfield, 

Bath and West of England and other well-known shows. Mr. Gorringe always 

took an interest in the parochial affairs of Bexhill. Before the Local Board of 

Health was established he took a prominent part in looking after the needs of the 

neighbourhood and was afterwards the Chairman of the Local Board for some 

years, one of his colleagues being Mr. Walter Smith, for whom he entertained a 

warm affection. Mr. Gorringe was one of the founders of the Jubilee Clock, which 

he allowed to be erected on his warehouse in the Old Town. His familiar face will 
be sadly missed...but it is safe to assert that his memory will always be kept green 
in the Bexhill Old Town, where he was well known and loved. He was the owner 
of the shop and warehouse occupied by Cave Austin, Ltd., and adjacent property 
in the Old Town and also a number of cottages in Haddocks Hill Road. His eldest 
daughter married one of the sons of the late Mr. Lambert Walker of Woodsgate 

Park, Bexhill. While the other became the wife of the Rev. Hugh Breton, 

sometime curate at Blacklands Church, Hastings. 

All the world assembled at picturesque Pebsham on Tuesday, either as purchasers 

or spectators at the sale by Messrs. Woodhams & Son of Mr. Pennington 

Gorringe’s notable stock, chief among which were the pure bred Southdown 

sheep and pedigree pigs. 


The Bexhill Chronicle Sept. 22nd 1893. 


The Hayward Family 


What shall I be tomorrow?...Each day that Fortune gives you set down for gain. 
Horace. 


The Hayward family settled in Bexhill very early, but we will start with 1818 
when we know Samuel Hayward was at Down’s Mill, as his son was born there at 
this time. We can trace his subsequent working life as a miller from entries in 
Directories in 1828, 1848 and 1855, and he is also described as a baker. From a 
will of 1851 we know he had brothers John, Thomas, William, Henry and James. 
Samuel’s book which he bought from Baxter’s of Lewes in 1824, and is described 
as a pocket or desk book, has some interesting entries. On one of the fly-leaves is 
inscribed a recipe for treating a horse ‘which come lame with shaking within one 
leg or the other.’ Two ounces was to be taken and if it did not operate, then two 
ounces more. Apparently he owned horses and waggons and on 26th January 
1824 he recorded that he lent ‘Arter Winborn my horse and waggon to go to 
Hooe, for to fetch some straw.’ Whether or not it was a business deal we do not 
know. But the Arthur Winborn is probably the one who is shown in Pigot’s 
Directory for 1828 as a Bexhill blacksmith. He and his wife Anna had a daughter 
born on 20th November 1811, called Jemima, later to marry Samuel’s son (also 
Samuel) so as the Haywards and Winborns were related by marriage, it could 
have been just a friendly arrangement. Also in the pocket book is mentioned the 
Bexhill Cattle Fair held on the first Monday in July. Not much is known about it, 
except that Jack Elphick (born in 1838) records that his grandfather, who looked 
after cattle on the marshes, used to come over to ‘tend these fairs which were held 
in Pleasure House Field in the Old Town, which was to be the site of the 
Metropolitan Convalescent Home in 1881. The only property mentioned in 
connection with Samuel was 3 messuages or tenements or dwelling houses, 
together with a bakehouse, outbuildings, grounds, hereditaments, situated in the 
Parish of Holy Trinity or Priory in Hastings. Samuel’s pocket book was one of the 
earliest mediums for advertising Bexhill, small as it was, with a population of 
2,000 or less. It was included in The Principal Towns and Places in the County of 
Sussex, with a situation described as ‘65 miles from London, 5 from Hastings and 
¥%, a mile from the sea.” His daughter Charlotte married Samuel Ockenden and 
Maria married Thomas Beeching. Samuel Hayward the second, son of Samuel, 
was born in Downs Mill c1818 and married Jemima Winborn born c1811. On 
Tax Sheet of 1844 he was shown as occupying the house land and mill. There 
were several children of this marriage including Charlotte Ann (born 1848), 
Arthur (born 1851), Jemima Agusta and Sophia Caroline. On the death of his 
wife Jemima, Samuel married Rebecca, born in Westminster by whom they had a 
son, James (bom c1860). The 1873 Return of Owners of Land, shows Samuel as 
owning 3 acres, and in the will of 1851 of John Hayward of Baldslow Mill (his 
uncle), he inherited a shoemaker’s shop, a blacksmith’s shop, a granary and a 
cottage. James Hayward, son of Samuel 2nd., was born c1860 at Downs Mill. He 
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became a baker and had a shop at Belle Hill/Edinburgh Road (no.2). This was a 
bakers and confectionery shop with a bakery at the rear and is shown so in 
Directories of 1887 and 1890. In 1888 he built a house in no.25, Belle Hill, which 
Mr. Ockenden lived in. On the Inland Revenue Return of 1909, the house and 
buker’s shop are shown as occupied by Mr. C.R. Eldridge and owned by Mr. J.J. 
Hayward of Baldslow Mill. Mr. Hayward died in September 1933 in Chepbourne 
Road at the age of 73. Eliza Smith, the only child of Emanuel Smith, the Old 
Town blacksmith, was Mr. James Hayward’s wife. Charles Wadey Hayward, their 
son, was bom in Bexhill and went to work at the Town Hall as a junior clerk on 
February Ist 1902. He was promoted to Deputy Town Clerk in 1921, a post which 
he held until his retirement in 1949, serving at the Town Hall some 47 years, a 
unique record in the annals of the Borough. When he started there was only a 
| part-time Town Clerk, Mr. Sholto Douglas, who was a member of a local firm of 
solicitors. Mr. Hayward, recording his memories of Bexhill for half a century ago 
in 1949 said “The young people in those days led a pretty spartan existence with 
no cinemas, theatres or radios. They largely contented themselves with outdoor 
sports, most of which were played on private grounds, the Down being the only 
public open space in the town. But life had its pleasures, and although they were 
less numerous and more difficult to come by than they are today, they left lasting 
memories.’ For instance, Mr. Hayward could remember as a boy attending 
“Penny Pops”, as they were called, at the Victoria Hall. Penny Pops were 
entertainments given, mostly by local talent, and to which the admission fee was a 
penny. ‘Some of them were quite good shows too,” Mr. Hayward said. ‘They were 
not very frequent events, but they were always well attended.’ A big day in Mr. 
Hayward's youth and which he could still recall was travelling on the first 
up-train from the West Station. ‘I think I went as far as Sidley,’ he said. ‘The 
train was crowded; everyone wanted to be able to say that they had travelled in the 
first train out of the new station, but nobody minded that very much, as long as 
they had a ride.’ The tramcars which ran from Hastings to Bexhill were very 
primitive affairs. “When crossing the Salts, it was more like being in a boat on a 
rough sea,’ remarked Mr. Hayward. “They were terrible things, but we put up 
| with them for many years somehow we seemed to enjoy most things in those 
days.’ 


Walter Christian 
They're only truly great who are truly good. George Chapman. 


Recalling the days of old, one person stands out prominently Walter Christian, 
than whom I never met a finer man. The impact that such a man makes upon life, 
is out of all proportion to the size of the sphere in which he lives. He lived his life 
in a narrow sphere, but never with a narrow outlook, and his influence goes out 
through the earth. Like most of us his educational advantages were few, yet he 


was a man of marked intellectual outlook and ability. He possessed the soul of a 
musician, of an artist and of a poet rolled into one. A lover of nature and still 
more of nature’s god, a man in whom God abounded. According to census papers 
Walter Christian was born in 1843. 


Mr. Newton Parks. 


I will gather and carefully make my friends of the men of the Sussex Weald 
Hilaire Belloc. 


Mr. Newton Parks was born in Battle in 1809. He was originally apprenticed to a 
Bexhill butcher by the name of Cruttenden; probably the one mentioned by 
Dorling; and in 1829, when St. Leonards was a struggling place, his employer 
opened a branch shop in the then newly built Colonnade, on 3 days a week. 
Young Parks was placed in charge of this branch establishment and subsequently, 
on the death of his employer was enabled to secure the business for himself. With 
some assistance from his friends he succeeded in working the concern into a high 
state of efficiency and prosperity, aided by the rising character of the locality. 
When the Duchess of Kent and her 15 year old daughter, Princess Victoria, stayed 
in the new town of St. Leonards in November 1834 to January 1835, he was one 
of the local tradesmen who received their patronage. He became a large investor 
in the Hastings & St. Leonards Gas Company, taking the greatest number of any 
shareholder. He was a director of the Company for several years and occupied that 
position until; his death. He also became Commissioner, under the St. Leonards 
Improvements Act of 1832, serving from 1850-75. He started investing in 
property and bought Sidley House, set in extensive grounds in 1858 for £470,and 
he appears to have purchased the mill land from Sir Peregrine P.F.P. Acland in 
1866 and the Mount Idol lease was assigned to him in 1867. In the Return of 
Landowners of 1873 Mr. Newton Parks is shown as owning 285 acres at a rental 
of £390. 


Four years before his death, which occurred at 116, Marina, St. Leonards in 1891, 
he organised the large bonfire near the Mound Hill Wood at Sidley, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Golden Jubilee in 1887. He died somewhat suddenly, 
having succumbed to a second stroke of paralysis. The funeral took place in St. 
Peter's Church, where he was interred in the graveyard with his late wife. Their 
tombstone can still be seen. One fine wreath was inscribed ‘In affectionate 
remembrance from the Gardener and Servants of Sidley House and 116 Marina’. 
Another was sent as “A token of respect from the Colonnade employees’. By his 
will 15th March 1876, his brother Albert Parks was the residuary legatee and 
Albert Parks was described as of Sidley House, Gent. In his own will of 27th 
January 1912, he appointed his sons, Albert Newton Parks and Joseph Henry 
Parks as his executors and in 1919 they sold Sidley House. 
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Mr. B. Eastwood 


Mr. B. Eastwood was born in the Red Cottage, Braggs Lane in 1844, and lived 
there until 1927. The cottage has now been demolished and Braggs Lane is now 
Known as Eastwood Road, and was given that name by the Council out of 
compliment to Mr. Eastwood who was the owner of considerable land in the 
locality. For 45 years Mr. Eastwood was gardener to the late Miss Margaret 
Scrivens at Millfield, and was one of the old band of St. Peter's bell-ringers. He 
was a keen and enthusiastic cricketer in the days when Squire Brook captained 
the local side, and his powers as a bowler led to the County approaching him to 
play for Sussex, but he declined the invitation. 


Major J. Rennie 


He was born in 1865 and when he grew up he served with the Black Watch in the 
Soudan Campaign under Sir Herbert Kitchener and was present at the Battle of 
Khartoum. He also served in the South African War and although he had retired 
from the Army, at the commencement of the First World War he rejoined his old 
Regiment and served in France and the Dardanelles. He won many medals and 
awards. His home was in 29, Dorset Road., Bexhill. 


Mr. Lester Spray 


Ye rigid ploughman bear in mind, 

Your labour is for future hours, 

Advance spare not, nor look behind, 

Plough deep and straight with all your powers. Richard Henry Horne 


In 1932, a white-haired old man of nearly 80 summers sat under a blossoming 

apple tree and talked of Bexhill as it was in the days when he was young. He was 
Mr. Lester Spray, and he lived at 1, White Cottages, Wrestwood Road, and he had 
a good memory in spite of his years...‘When I came to Bexhill as a young man’ he 
said ‘there was really only the Old Town. South of the railway line the only 
buildings to speak of were three very old cottages and the coastguard houses at the 
end of what is now Sackville Road. The rest was just ploughed fields and 
corntields and grazing meadows. From the Old Town there was a rough sort of a 
road which led to the shore, just about where Sea Road is now. Carts used to go 
down there to meet the coalships when they called, and the horses had a hard pull 
getting back up the hill to the Old town, I can tell you.’ 


‘There were only two public houses, The Bell and the Queen’s Head. Of course 
there was The New Inn at Sidley, and it was a popular old coaching inn. 


Travellers would call there and rest their coaches for the night and go on their 
~ way the next moming. The present Sussex Hotel was a beer shop.’ 


‘I remember when the branch railway line from Crowhurst to Bexhill was built 
and how pleased everyone seemed about it. Where the West Station was sited 
there used to be a farm belonging first to Mr. Reeves and later to Mr. T.O. 
Thwaites. I can remember when The Devonshire Hotel was built and when Mr. 
Webb built his sea wall...’ 


Mr. Spray was born at Lunsford Cross in 1852 and for many years worked for Mr. 
Arthur Brook at the Manor House Farm. At one time he moved to Lower 
Worsham Farm where he worked under Mr. Burnett, and later to Great Worsham 
Farm under the late Mr. Walter Smith, who was succeeded by his son, Mr. Percy 
Smith. Mr. Spray was a typical son of Sussex and spent a lifetime working on the 
land. 


A grandfather of Mr. Spray was John Vitler, one of the old smuggling gang, 
whom he remembered well, but said he did not really know what he did. ‘They 
kept their smuggling pretty secret.’ Mr. Spray died at Wrestwood Road at the age 
of 83 years. He worked on until he was 78. 


Mr. Herbert Brooke 
An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. Shakespeare. 


Mr. Herbert Brooke, 84 years old, whose father, also Mr. Herbert Brooke, started 
the mineral water business in Western Road, visited the town and went for a 
stroll. He found it a very changed place from when he last saw it in 1903, in fact 
he got lost once or twice. ‘My first recollection of Bexhill was in 1884, when I 
went to The Bell Hotel, Old town with its sanded floors and dogs under the table’ 
he said. I remember there was a dog-fight on that occasion. Old Squire Brook was 
lord of all the top of the town, and the nightingales sang in Dorset Road. Down on 
the front there were green fields to the edge of the sea. Soon after, building started 
there which became the Sackville Hotel. Mr. Brooke took charge of his father’s 
business in 1889. Later he became a member of the old District Council. 


Mr. Frank Lennard 


I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms, 
For him that grazes or for him that farms. George Crabbe 


In 1873 Mr. Frank Lennard was born in a small cottage, long since gone, called 
Gun Cottage. It was a big family there were 13 of them, and Mr. Lennard said he 
was the odd one out. All the others were right-handed and he was the left-handed 
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one. His father was a farm-worker, and when he wanted help with jobs of work he 
kept his son away from school. When Frank was 12 his school-days were over and 
he went to Squire Arthur Brook at Church Farm as a carter’s boy. In the early 
$0’s very little of modern Bexhill had been built, but he remembered the houses 
springing up. They were making bricks for them on land lying between what are 
now Eversley and Devonshire Roads. 


After five years with the “Squire” of Bexhill, he left and went to work with Mr. 
John Lambert Walker of Woodsgate Park, and then to Cruttenden’s Farm for a 
| while. He then forsook the land and the horses, and for five days only was a 
brickmaker at Worsham, and when the late Mr. James Hoad sent for him to take 
charge of the horses at the mill he went there. That was in 1895, and he was 
employed by the Hoads of Hoad’s Mill for 50 years. Asked whether the Down 
Mill was working then, Mr. Lennard replied ‘Working, did you say working? I 
reckon she was working! In fact’ he explained ‘it was busy until 1930 when it 
ground its last flour...Many tons of local grown grain, wheat and oats were turned 
into flour...Some of the local ground oats went to feed Squire Brook’s famous 
pack of harriers.’ 

Mr. Lennard questioned whether the so-called “good old days” were really so 
good. Pay for a farm worker was then 10/- or 12/- a week and the hours were 
before 7 in the morning ‘til after 9 at night. But things were not all bad, for he 
remembered the Bexhill-brewed beer they made at the Grange in Squire Brook’s 
day. At haymaking time it was young Frank’s job to take that beer out to the 
haymakers, to and fro tramped the youngster carrying the two-gallon bottles to 
the thirsty workers, and he remembered doing it eight times a day. 


Burnt House and the Olivers 


Among the pleasant villages and farms adjoined from each thing met conceives delight . 


Milton 


Burnt House Farm which spread over modern Buxton Drive and much of the 
present municipal housing estate was the home of Mr. Jesse Oliver and his 
brother John. The house which was built by their father still preserves the old 
name. Jesse Oliver was born in a little house in Sidley in 1833 and from the day 
of his birth he had been very seldom absent from the pleasant place. Not only his 
parents, but also his grandparents found Sidley a suitable place to settle down. He 
started life as a grocer but soon moved on and it was in 1868 that he took But 
House and the adjoining farm together with Friezeland Farm and the one at 
Lunstord’s Cross. He married Miss Heaver from Uckfield. In the 1873 Return of 
Owners of Land both Jesse and his brother John were shown as having 47 acres 
each. 


From childhood he had been passionately fond of birds, pigeons were his 


favourites, and he determined to breed some long distance racers. In this he 
achieved some remarkable successes. 


Mr. Oliver's debut in local government occurred way back in the mists of the 
Town’s past and he was one of the Bexhill representatives on the only Local 
Authority existing, the Hastings Highways Board. He served in the capacity of 
‘Waywarden’, his colleagues from the district being Mr. Henry Reeves and Mr. H. 
Wickens. He was also a member of the Board of Guardians for over 18 years, and 
remarked in 1896 ‘Quite a change for the better had taken place in the last few 
years, as at one time a lot of people required assistance. Farmers only paid them 
10/- a week no matter how strong they were or how qualified to do the needful 
work. Now the same class of young men are earning 30/- a week or more as 
bricklayers’ labourers and even those who have not learnt a trade can earn about a 
pound or guinea a week as ordinary labourers which has made a great difference 
to the calls upon the Guardians.’ He was interested in the drainage scheme for the 
Local Board District and worked hard for improvements in that line, especially 
for the area around Beaconsfield Terrace on the Down, which desperately needed 
attention. 


He believed that the popular watering place of Bexhill-on-Sea was one of the most 
healthy in England and said he knew numbers of people who had come from 
various places in the country and had derived very much benefit from a short stay 
there. Because it is so healthy he thought it could not fail to progress and extend 
its already wide popularity. 


A loyal churchman, Mr. Oliver was a firm believer in the old voluntary system of 
elementary schools, and when a difficulty arose in providing accommodation for 
the ever-growing juvenile population he rendered all the support he could to 
another of the old committees of which he was a member, the Bexhill Schools’ 
Committee. 


He died in 1899 at the age of 65 ,and with his death there passed away one of the 
oldest and most esteemed residents. The last time when he came under public 
notice was when he generously presented the Town with a strip of land for the 
widening of the road in Sidley, which effected a great improvement. 


After his death letters were received about him by the Bexhill Observer. Mr. 
Ames of Havelock Road wrote to recall seeing him ‘standing outside his gate with 
his walking stick and black straw hat every moming and evening. He always wore 
a straw hat, both Summer and Winter. I used to say good morning or good 
evening to him and he would nod in return. He spent hours at his front gate and | 
think he enjoyed it. He certainly was an outstanding figure in Sidley.’ 


And Mr. Ernest Purfield of Turkey Road wrote ‘Mr. Oliver was very good to 
many Sidley families and mine was one of them. I can remember many a time 
when he gave my mother some milk to help with the cooking, and sometimes a 
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rabbit. One occasion particularly springs to mind. | was at my grandmother’s 
house and Mr. Oliver had given her some milk with which we were going to 
make a “Hasty Pudding”. | was helping to make it and accidentally put in too 
much flour. The pudding, of course, was spoilt and had to be taken out of the oven 
very quickly and served to my young brothers and sisters partially cooked.’ 


His brother, John Oliver, also of Bumt House died in 1915 at the age of 82. He 
was unmarried and a devout churchman. 


Mrs. Frances Caroline Cheal (nee Bodle) was bor in Sidley in 1865 and at the 
age of ten she went with her family to Little Birchington Farm. At that time her 
father, Mr. Thomas Bodle, had a cart drawn by four dogs with which he travelled 
the countryside selling fish. 


An Old Bexhillian— Mr. J. Lambert Walker 
He was a gentleman on whom I built an absolute trust. Shakespeare 


Near the top of the Down is an estate known as Woodsgate Park. This is a very 
old property and looking at the list of owners since 1600 we come across the old 
names of Buckhams, Wenham and Landsell. These we have met before as three of 
them ure mentioned in connection with Hill Land, Bexhill where Barrack Hall 
was to be built later on. 


| should like to investigate with you the life of one of the owners who purchased 
Woodsgate Park Estate in 1874 and left his birthplace in London to settle here in 
1875. His name was Mr. J. Lambert Walker and he was to become one of 
Bexhill’s largest owners of land and one who showed his practical interest in the 
welfare of the local community and spoke and thought of himself as one of the 
pioneers of Bexhill. 


He was born in 1821 and because he had a colourful early life I should like to 
include some of the incidents that befell him as a young man from the point of 
view of their first-hand historical interest. In 1839 he was sent to school to be 
boarded, clothed and educated in a semi-public establishment by a presentation of 
the Draper’s Company of London. We are told that he was short of stature and 
that on leaving the school in the year 1836, after being presented with a bible and 
prayer book by the Chaplain, the following testimonial was addressed to ‘his dear 
and anxious mother.’ ‘I have only one fault to find with your boy and that is that 
he won’t grow.’ We also learn that on a previous occasion, when his work was 
being admired by the same Reverend gentleman, he was kindly informed *You 
mustn’t be discouraged because you are little, remember St. Paul was a little man, 
but what a capacity he had.’ Thus at the age of 15 years, educated in the three R’s, 
he was started in the world, bible and prayer-book in hand. 


In the year 1838, when attending the Coronation of Queen Victoria, he was nearly 


crushed to death between some of the horses. Later on he was disappointed 
because he was considered too short for the position of an office boy, a job to 
which he then aspired. However he was not easily discouraged and had taken for 
his motto in life ‘Trust and Try’, so we next find him in employment with a 
lawyer in Quality Street, Chancery Lane. In his spare time he would adjourn to 
the Law Courts opposite, where he said no doubt he learned the value of the 
saying ‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ 


By the time that he was 20 he had fallen in love and was desirous of getting 
married, but his total income was only about £70 a year and out of that he had to 
buy clothes befitting a gentleman. He said it would it would never have done to 
publish the name of his tailor, as if it got around that he sometimes made his own 
waistcoats and trousers, he might have had to endure the schoolboy chaffing 
“Who made your breeches? Father cut em and mother sewed the stitches.’ 


By then he had joined the office of a colonial merchant who was just starting up 
in London and was head clerk and bottle-washer. To earn some extra money he 
advertised for some evening employment and occasionally got writing to do at 1/- 
(Sp) an hour. His fiancee also had to earn her own living, being one of a family of 
15 children, and had a widowed mother. After a while they decided to start an 
evening school. Mr. Walker hired a room for the purpose, and as he was always 
fond of carpentry he made the necessary forms and desks himself. They earned 1/- 
a week per pupil from this enterprise. He said he did not believe in being like Mr. 
Micawber, always waiting for something to turn up. ‘There’s no such thing as 
luck no royal road to success,’ he said. 


During the Chartist riots of 1848 he became a Special Constable in his District. 
They went on duty in pairs and wore stripes upon their arms and staves in their 
hands. Some 200,000 were recruited. On one occasion there was a ring of roughs 
fighting two coal heavers who had the law on their side, and he broke through the 
ting and stopped the combatants as he cried out ‘We can’t allow this!’ and though 
assailed with roars of laughter (presumably at such a spirited action by so small a 
man) the fight ended. ‘However,’ he added, he ‘was not given the Victoria 
Medal!’ The Metropolis had presented a scene of unusual excitement and alarm 
at the determination of the members of the Chartist National Convention to hold 
their meeting and procession in defiance of the law, but by the good tact of the 
authorities (aided by the military experience of the Duke of Wellington) all riot 
was averted. The tens of thousands of the working classes marched in procession 
through London, and then, like the Grand Old Duke of York, marched home 
again. Thus ended the riots of 1848. He remarked that amongst the Special 
Constables was the Emperor Napoleon III, who did duty, being then an exile here, 
a few months only before his career in Paris. May 1851 brought the opening day 
of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, when he and his business partner paid two 
guineas for seats at the entrance to see the arrival of the Queen and Prince Albert. 
The Queen wore pink watered silk brocaded with silver, with diamonds in her 


hair and the Garter ribbon and armlet. ‘No one’ an eye-witness wrote ‘with even 
ordinary feeling could remain unmoved.’ The day was a National holiday and it 
was the most splendid occasion of the year. One old lady of eighty five walked all 
the way trom Penzance to see the Exhibition. There was an ovation for the arrival 
of the Duke of Wellington, eighty two years old, bent, stooping and frosted with 
age. He became one of the most regular visitors in the coming months. The aim of 
the exhibition was to inaugurate ‘Peace on Earth and Goodwill to Men’, but 
within three months the Russian War had broken out. 


1852 saw the death of the Duke of Wellington. John said ‘I shall never forget the 
solemnity of his public funeral and the thrilling sound of the military bands as 
they passed by my stand opposite Somerset House, playing Martin Luther’s grand 
hymn “Great God what do I see and hear”.’ According to the Morning Post of 
November 19th ‘The coffin resting upon a bier of nearly eight feet high, came in 
view moving almost imperceptibly along the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral...Upon 
the lid of the coffin were laid the Marshal’s sword and hat and there were few 
among those present who could see unmoved a light breeze rising at the moment, 
imparting a life-like motion to the plume of the hat resting on the dead warrior’s 
bier.’ John said ‘My father saw Nelson’s funeral in 1805 and I saw that of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1852.’ He went on to say A few years ago I visited the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral and there saw side by side the sarcophagi of Nelson 
and of Wellington. I at once recognised in the crypt there the catafalque and 
velvet trappings which I saw in the funeral procession of 1852. I advise any of you 


who may be in London to see them for yourselves.” 


When the Crimean War broke out in 1854 he mentions somewhat sadly, that 
although there were Dukes and Lords, yet there was no Duke of Wellington to 
command and provide for Britain’s old soldiers. He himself took a district in 
which to collect patriotic funds, and also old linen to be manufactured into 
bandages for the wounded. 


In 1859 things took a turn for the better in his business affairs, and when success 
resulted he remembered hearing the remark on ‘Change ‘Here comes the lucky 
little fellow; everything he touches tums to gold.’ For 18 months things went well 
and it left him with £10,000 profit. Now he felt justified in enlarging his 
establishment and this he did by taking a house with grounds of about a dozen 
acres. They then had living next door to them Prince Buonaparte, who was a 
cousin of Napoleon III. He told us ‘Among my fancies I had a peacock which was 
apt to stray. One day I received a formal note from the Prince’s Secretary which 
ran something like this “Sir, I am directed by His Highness the Prince Louis 
Lucien Buonaparte to bring to your notice the great depredations done to His 
Highness’s kitchen garden by your peacock. The gardener says that it has 
destroyed a bed of 10,000 cabbage plants and about 5,000 lettuces. His Highness 
trusts it is only necessary to bring this to your notice to have the nuisance abated.” 


On enquiry I found our respective gardeners had quarrelled and vengeance was 
accordingly taken on my beautiful bird. I replied as follows “To His Highness the 
Prince L.L. Buonaparte. Sir, With all due deference to your complaint, I beg 
respectfully to doubt your gardener’s veracity as to the voracity of this harmless 
bird.” Thus war nearly broke out between the Imperial and the Commercial 
worlds, but my common sense prevailed. I shut up the peacock and offered to pay 
the damages, but I never received a bill.’ 


At this point, he said he had to face the greatest calamity of his life, and to learn a 
solemn lesson of trust. It pleased God to take from him his wife and leave him 
with seven motherless children, some of whom would have been quite young. 


John Lambert Walker was a typical example of the successful business man. For 
many years he had been a City gum merchant, and in the promotion of his 
business he travelled in all parts of the world, unusual in his day. He went to the 
United States, Africa and New Zealand and was a frequent visitor on the 
Continent. 3 


In 1875 he took up residence in Bexhill, having purchased the Woodsgate Park 
Estate, and according to the Census papers of 1881, became a farmer of 150 acres, 
employing 8 men and a boy. At that time the Bexhill of today was hardly dreamt 
of, and when Mr. Walker arrived at the little railway station he could look across 
the fields to his house at Woodsgate without his view being obstructed by a single 
building. He was undoubtedly one of the first to realise the possibility of Bexhill 
as an attractive place of residence in the early days of its growth, and began to 
interest himself in the welfare of his adopted town. He became a considerable 
landowner as in addition to the Woodsgate Park Estate he owned, and 
subsequently developed, that part of Bexhill known as ‘The Honies’, being the 
area around Holliers Hill, Beaconsfield Road, St. John and St. James Roads, 
Albert and Victoria Roads (now known as Havelock and Cambridge Roads), St. 
George's Road and part of London Road. In 1879 he built a Club for Working 
Men in Holliers Hill and shortly afterwards, at the Beaconsfield Road end of 
Crowmere Avenue, he had four almshouses erected for “decayed labourers’. These 
cottages were rented out at 2 shillings a week, but were sold by auction in 1934. 
They were then the property of Mr. Walker's daughter Emily. The proceeds of the 
sale to pay for a stained glass window to be placed in St. Stephen's Church in 
memory of her father and sister. The cottages are standing to this day. 


Mr. Walker took a somewhat prominent part in various movements for the good 
of the rising community. His estate possessed an admirable situation for private 
residences and also had a mineral spring incorporated within the area at the 
junction of St. George's and London Roads. This he had purchased for the sum of 
£200, and had six iron stools put there together with cups, also made of iron, and 
he further had the well and its cover made With his usual generosity he gave free 
access to the public to use the water and had Dr. Bernard Dyer to certify its purity 
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Which was of excellent quality, and it was pronounced quite equal to the spring at 
‘Tunbridge Wells. It produced a million and a quarter gallons a year and was quite 
renowned, as in J.G. Bartholomews Gazetteer of the British Isles for 1895 
Bexhill is described as ‘Population 12,213, has a chalybeate spring, is a rising 
seaside resort and many people come from all parts to take the water.’ When in 
1963 the Bexhill Observer published a series of old photographs, including the 
one of this spring, inviting their readers to identify them, it was met by a swift 
response. Several letters were received from old Bexhillians, and all spoke with 
enthusiasm of it an of pleasurable memories it evoked. Sadly, like so many other 
admirable things it was allowed to fall into disrepair and was finally swept away. 


In December 1892 we come across another instance of Mr. Walker's pleasure in 
giving enjoyment to his fellow men and women. The weather had been cold and 
dry with severe frost in icing. Quoting from the Observer of that date “No 
opportunity appears to have been lost locally by skaters in making the most of the 
ice while it lasted, but there is unfortunately very little choice in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bexhill for any good skating as there were a few of the small 
pieces of water only being available for the pleasurable pastime. The pond in 
Woodsgate Park on the estate of Mr. J. Lambert Walker, and by whom free 
permission of access is kindly given is certainly the most pleasant and get-at-able 
spot, and many ardent devotees of this fascinating recreation indulged freely...in 
their favourite pursuit. The usual immersions took place, happily without any 
fatal consequences.’ 


Mr. Walker took a leading part in bringing about the existence of the Local Board 
of Health, of which he became a member in January 1893, when he was selected 
by the members to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Cooke. 
Addressing Mr. Walker on the resolution asking him to become a member being 
carried unanimously the Chairman said We are all aware of the great interest you 
have taken in the formation of the Board...We cordially invite you to take up that 
interest that you evinced in the work of the Parish, and I am glad to welcome you 
as a member of the Board.’ He had campaigned strongly against local insanitary 
conditions between 1880 and the formation of the Local Board. On one occasion 
when sewage overflowed on to Haddocks Hill, he wrote to the Local Government 
Board that he had taken a sample for analysis, but it had ‘exploded in his office 
with a loud report, bespattering my clerk, papers, walls and ceiling.’ As a result of 
this, pipes were laid under Haddocks Hill to take the flow. But this did not 
prevent Mr. Walker from observing that ‘a Sanitary Authority seven miles away, 
with an underpaid Inspector for 14 parishes covering many miles of country, is 
practically useless for the increasing requirements of Bexhill.’ 


Mr. Walker was ahead of his time, and was very public-spirited. It was said of 
him that he made no ostentatious display of charity, but his benevolence was 
exercised in a variety of ways. He was fond of doing good by stealth and not 
letting his left hand know what his right was doing. Many parochial funds of the 


town received frequent help from his purse. For the deserving poor he had a kind 
heart and during severe weather many families were sent gifts of money or in 
kind from Woodsgate Park. One of his acts is likely to keep his memory alive in 
Bexhill for ever. It was during the Christmas of 1897 that Mr. Walker was 
inspired with the idea of devoting a portion of his wealth to the building of a 
church. Of an exceedingly active temperament, the idea was speedily transferred 
into fact, and on Saturday Oct. 15th 1898 the foundation stone was laid by two of 
his daughters, the Misses Margaret and Emily Walker, in the presénce of the 
Bishop of Chichester, the clergy of the town and district, leading residents and a 
large assembly of inhabitants. Beneath the stone Mr. Walker placed a vellum 
scroll of dedication to God ‘as a humble mark of gratitude for his continuous 
mercy throughout my long life.’ A sum of £10.000 was given to the foundations 
and endowments of the church, which was named after the christian martyr St. 
Stephen, whom the donor wished to honour as the first lay helper of the Church. 
Mr. Walker was tolerant in his religious views, he was a low churchman and a 
great supporter of the congregation joining in church worship. 


The grounds of Woodsgate Park had been the scene of a two-days Fancy Fair in 
aid of funds for providing the internal fittings and furniture of the church. The 
opening ceremony was performed by the Countess De La Warr and Mr. Walker 
was most active in promoting the success of the bazaar. He was very modest over 
his munificent gift, preferring that his name should be kept as much as possible in 
the background, and when he was approached with the proposal that his portrait 
should be published he courteously declined the invitation. 


Right until the last Mr. Walker retained the full use of his mental powers, which 
were of a remarkable character for a man of his age. At 82 his handwriting was as 
legible and firm as that of a young man of 20, indicative of the careful manner in 
which he did all his work, and perhaps a reflection too of his upright character. 
He died at his home in 1903 and the tolling of the bell of St. Stephen's Church on 
Tuesday evening denoted that the founder of the beautiful edifice on the top of the 
Down had passed away. He died in his sleep. Free from pain, and with his passing 
there went one of the best-known residents of the town, whose name had been 
closely associated with Bexhill for the past twenty-seven years, and the crowning 
act of his life was the gift of St. Stephen's Church which will always stand as a 
monument of the piety and generosity of the donor. 


Personally he ascribed his success to that indomitable perseverance which is 
expressed in the maxim ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again.’ 


Death of Mrs. Lambert Walker (owner of Woodsgate Park Estate) aged 84. She 
lived at 1, St. David's Avenue. Her simple faith and unostentatious piety made 
her life beautiful. She was kind and benevolent. 

The Bexhill Observer 7th March 1914 


Mr. F.W. Parker — Bexhill’s oldest builder and undertaker 
Bequeath them no tumbled houses. George Meredith 


A link with Bexhill in the days when it was no more than a quiet village was 
severed by the death of Mr. Frederick William Parker who since 1875 had carried 
on the business of builder and undertaker which his grandfather founded in Belle 
Hill as long ago as 1800. 


Mr. Parker came of a family which was associated with Bexhill when it consisted 
of only a few scattered houses and farmsteads. He was born at 59, Belle Hill, 
which was built over 300 years ago...Adjoining his birthplace was the workshop 
in which his father and grandfather carried on the business which the latter 
founded, but when Mr. Parker succeeded his father in 1875, he transferred the 
workshop to 22, Belle Hill...In the development of early Bexhill Mr. Parker 
played an important part, carrying out contracts for the construction of many 
buildings in the town. Among these were the Bell Hotel (where he did 
restoration), White House, Cantelupe Road (the former residence of the late 
Bishop of Lewes), the Auction Mart, Amherst Road, the Cemetery Chapel and 
Lodge and countless private residences as well as the New Club, Marina...His 
only speculative venture was the erection in 1880 of four houses in London Road, 
just below the York Hall. 


Mr. Parker relinquished his building activities some years ago and he will be 
better known to the present generation as an undertaker. He carried out the last 
burials at St. Peter's Churchyard and the Barrack Road Cemetery. 


Mr. Harry Hoad, writing of the old Wesleyan Church at Belle Hill, Bexhill stated 
that the schoolroom was built in 1869. The small accommodation under the 
Chapel was no doubt the original schoolroom, but according to information 
received from old folk, in the time of the slump it was let to Mr. F.W. Parker for a 
builder’s store. It was said that his horses were stabled there and at times they 
could be heard kicking against the walls during the sermon. 


Bexhill 1873 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. John Ford. 


A inap of Bexhill in 1873 shows little building, except for the Old Town and that 
of the Belle Hill area. Seawards of that are one or two farm buildings. The 
coastline railway station with the Station-Master’s house and one or two other 
properties at the bottom of what is now Sea Road. Otherwise the whole of modern 
Bexhill is divided up into farmlands and woods. The map shows Sea Lane, as it 
then was, stretching from the Old Town to the shore. The only road branching 
from it being the present Station Road, north of the railway and leading to what is 
now London Road, and on to the present crossroads at the bottom of Belle 


Hill... There was no extension northwards at the eastern extremity of the map, 
only the old Hastings Road is shown. A footpath and a line of trees indicating the 
direction of the present De La Warr Road. In the area of the Old Town the name 
of Brook Lodge now known as the Grange will recall to older Bexhillians the 
name of Squire Brook. Cheesman’s Farm will also be remembered, as it was in 
fact shown on an old picture of the present Dorset Road area. Along Barrack 
Road the National School for Infants was shown. One of the old buildings 
recently demolished by the Town Council in clearance work in that area, and 
which had associations with Napoleonic times when the German Legion was 
encamped in the neighbourhood. The old Belle Hill Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
not used as such for some years, but which was the oldest place of non-conformist 
worship in the town is marked. The only public houses shown were the Bell and 
the Queen’s Head. Belle Hill Farm is to be noted near the present London Road 
crossroads. It will be noticed that even in 1873 a cricket ground existed on the 
Down bordering Little Common Road and then in 1899. Fatland’s Farm was in 
existence on a site now covered by dwellings in Eastwood Road and Downlands 
Close. Chandler Road existed in 1899 (then known as Hamilton Road) and what 
is now Eastwood Road and Homesdale Road was Braggs Lane leading to the 
railway station. Braggs Wood was still marked on a 1899 map and was roughly in 
the area of the West Station, which with the Crowhurst Branch Railway line was 
opened in 1902. It is especially interesting to see the development which has 
taken place in the Egerton Park area. In 1873 the whole area was marked as ‘Pole 
Grove’ shown as liable to floods and further marked ‘Mud.’ The level of the 
Polegrove was then much below what it is today. Streams branching from the 
brook which runs down from Woodsgate and now go under the road near Little 
Common Road junction with London Road and meander down to the west of 
Reginald Road, and were clearly marked in 1873. The easternmost of them being 
just above on what is now Egerton Park boundary with Park Road. By 1899 the 
Park Lane had been formed from the streams, the majority of which no longer 
appear on the map. The two maps provide a remarkable picture of the town’s 
growth in the latter part of the Victorian Age and a scrutiny of the 1899 sheet will 
show how much building has taken place since then. 


From the Bexhill Observer Oct. 1963 


Mr. John Webb develops Bexhill 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. Alexander Pope. 


Mr. John Webb will surely earn a monument as a pioneer of progress in Bexhill. 
May it be long however before the project is needed! Few men would be more 
missed at the present time. Mr. Webb has been closely connected with Bexhill for 
a lengthy period, first as a contractor for protecting the sea front, and latterly with 
building extension in the development of his Egerton Park Estate. For a number 


ol years he has proved a practical benefactor to a group of smaller men financially 
who have built with advantage to themselves and to the community at large. Now 
Mr. Webb is busily superintending the making of a road 60ft. wide in 
continuation of Western Road, or rather of Wickham Avenue, as far as the level 
crossing close to the Pages Estate. He even hopes to carry it eventually to 
Kewhurst. Nor is this the only scheme afoot. Others are at least mooted for the 
development of the land to the west of Bexhill. A road under the line at the level 
crossing has been mentioned, giving free access between the land north and 
south. This does not however rest with Mr. Webb, though it is understood that he 
has suggested it. He is interested in land west as well as east of the point 
indicated. The main road west will of course be abutted upon by other roads, at 
right angles for the most part, though the first, now in course of formation, curves 
off south and west from just beyond the Park. This road is formed by tipping the 
material removed in excavating the main westerly road. Strange to say, some of 
the old trucks which used to be a by-word on the front, and were thought by many 
to be beyond use, are actively engaged in this important work, though there are 
signs in the vicinity of new trucks being got ready to relieve them when their end 
comes! Mr. Webb is assisted by his son, Mr. Edward Webb, who makes a fitting 
lieutenant under his father’s captaincy. The brickfield just beyond the Park will 
cease to exist after this year and will be succeeded by another further west. The 
fumes arising from the brick burning are nasty, but such a slight drawback is to be 
tolerated for the sake of important developments like these. 


Appreciation of the late John Webb by a friend 


John Webb was a good man; good to his employees and totally beloved and 
respected by all those who knew him. Circumstances made him keen to seek the 
best advice and act up to the spirit of the law. What ever success he met with he 
deserved richly for his pluck, skill and endurance. His success has meant 
Bexhill’s success. He started his life, trowel in hand, and spoke with pride of his 
first job, a railway bridge. He was quite young, and had the good fortune to rise to 
the occasion. He was entrusted with the building of a successful bridge and from 
that moment, with steady aim, he has been bridging over difficult circumstances 
to the day of his death, still trowel in hand, for he laid his last bricks in Wickham 
Avenue quite recently. 


The Duchess of Teck 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do...let me do it now. S. Grellet. 
The Duchess was Princess Mary Adelaide, younger daughter of Adolphus, Duke 
of Cambridge, the youngest son of King George III. In 1866 she married Francis, 
Prince of Teck, a subsidiary title of the Royal House of Wurtemburg and their 
daughter was Princess May of Cambridge, later to become Queen Mary. 


The Duchess was one of the most popular members of the Royal Family, with a 
natural grace which set off what was politely called her “embonpoint”...She was 
impulsive, and adored by children, and in any royal procession she received the 
loudest and longest cheers. Her first visit to Bexhill was at the Manor House as a 
guest of the Earl and Countess De La Warr, travelling from Victoria and arriving 
at Bexhill station to find it very tastefully ornamented under the superintendence 
of the station master. The platform was laid with red cloth, and a portion roped 
off with flags and streamers, with various plants forming a base. The Duchess left 
the station by the North entrance where a guard of honour consisting of members 
of the Bexhill, Pevensey and Ninfield Companies of the 2nd. Cinque Ports 
Artillery Volunteers under the command of Captain H.L.M. Dunn was drawn up. 
She then entered Lord Cantelupe’s Park Phaeton, being driven away by his 
lordship himself. 


There is a rare surviving photograph of the Duchess driving in procession from 
the Manor House to St. Leonards where she was giving her patronage for a 
concert in aid of St. Barnabas’ Schools. These schools the girls’ and infants’ 
buildings opened in 1893 (now the Library) and the boys’ school, in Reginald 
Road, opened in 1898 were, then church maintained and the money for them 
raised by voluntary means. 


At the invitation of Lady Cantelupe, the Duchess consented to present medallions 
and certificates to the 47 successful students of St. John Ambulance Association. 
This ceremony was held in the upper storey of the St. Barnabas School building, 
which was used for parochial purposes until 1897. It was elaborately decorated for 
the Duchess’ visit. The Bexhill Chronicle reported that the audience, consisting of 
the elite of the town and neighbourhood, principally ladies, who gave to the scene 
a very charming effect. 


The Duchess also attended at the Metropolitan Convalescent Home, when the 
Earl De La Warr was also present. Her second visit to Bexhill occurred at 
Whitsuntide 1896, the visit extending from May 23rd. to 27th., and the main 
feature of her sojourn in the town was the inaugural concert at the Kursaal. This 
building was one of the major undertakings by the Earl De La Warr. It was 100ft. 
long by 30ft. wide internally and erected on iron piles and was described as ‘an 
adaption of Moorish and Indian architecture.’’ Mark Hambourg, the wonderful 
young pianist performed. 


Great sorrow was caused by the sudden death of the Duchess in Oct. 1897 and the 
Bexhill people joined in with their regrets as she was closely associated with 
Bexhill. 


Editor’s footnote. In 1919, when | became of school age, I was sent to the nearby St. 
Barnabas Infants School. On the first day of term we were taken into the playground and 
our attention was drawn to a young sycamore tree. We were told never to damage it in our 
play as it had been planted earlier on by a very important person. | am unable to find a 


reference to this tree-planting ceremony, but in view of the Duchess’ great interest in the 
school it is probable it was planted by her hand. The tree has now reached enormous 
proportions. 


The Eighth Earl De La Warr—Maker of Bexhill 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with might. Ecclesiastes. 


On March 22nd 1869, there was born Gilbert George Reginald Sackville-West, 
second son of the 7th. Earl De La Warr, who was destined to play so important a 
part in the late Victorian development of the resort of Bexhill-on-Sea. Through 
the death by drowning of his elder brother, he became heir to the earldom, with 
the courtesy title of Viscount Cantelupe, and at the age of 21 found himself heir to 
the extensive De La Warr estates. The advent of the young energetic and eligible 
Viscount into the new town, ready to take a leading part in its activities started 
Bexhill on a decade of unequalled splendour, in the nostalgic reflection of which 
we bask, even today. 


There was added pleasure when he married the Hon. Muriel Agnes, second 
daughter of the Ist. Earl Brassey of Normanhurst. They made their first home at 
the Sackville House, but immediately tumed their attention to an extensive 
restoration of the dilapidated Manor House. In medieval times a seat of the 
Bishops of Chichester, it had by the 18th. century become a shooting lodge for the 
Dorset family as Lords of the Manor, and in the 19th. Century it was occupied as 
a farmhouse by the well-known Brook family, among others. The ancient part of 
the house was now incorporated into additions of good taste. The whole 
restoration was stated to have cost up to £15,000. 


He became Earl on the death of his father in January 1896, when he was only 26. 
Until the South African War the Manor House was a centre of fashionable 
week-end parties and many distinguished visitors, including royalty, were 
entertained. Among many aspects of all that he did for Bexhill, an important 
place should be given to his local government work. He was first elected to the 
Bexhill Local Board of Health in 1892 and two years later to the town’s first 
Urban Council, of which he afterwards became chairman. It was shortly after this 
that he entertained at the Manor House the Lord Mayor of London, who accepted 
an invitation to return to Bexhill to open the new Town Hall. The Lord Mayor 
came in state with the Sheriffs and other City officers and drove through the town 
in his State coach in an imposing procession. The occasion received the widest 
publicity...and did much to stimulate the town’s development as a high-class 
seaside resort. 


For Bexhill, during the Boer War, an immediate sensation was the departure for 
South Africa of Earl De La Warr as a war correspondent to the Globe, then one of 
the principal London evening newspapers. His departure by train to London was 


the occasion of a patriotic demonstration at the railway station, where he was 
wished good luck by a number of prominent townspeople and “Rule Britannia” 
was sung heartily. In London he went at once to the Globe offices where he 
received his war correspondent’s licence and final instructions. The following 
morning he travelled by train to Southampton and embarked in the Dunotta 
Castle whose passengers included General Sir Redvers Buller and family and also 
Mr. Winston Churchill who was going out as a correspondent to the Morning 
Post. The Earl’s final message of au revoir to all Bexhillians was sent to the 
Bexhill Chronicle via Lloyd’s signalling station off the Needles...On 9th. 
December 1899 the Bexhill Observer stated that ‘Earl De La Warr has had a 
narrow escape at the battle of Modder River,’ and the same paper also stated that 
he was in the thick of the fighting, being on his way to the relief of Kimberly with 
Lord Methuen. ‘He has been present at the battles of Belmont, Gras Pan and the 
fierce and long engagement of the Modder River, the personal risk must be great 
as Mr. Knight, correspondent of the Morning Post was wounded at Belmont, and 
the British losses have been very large.” On 30th December 1899, the same paper 
notes that ‘Earl De La Warr’s servant is taken prisoner,’ and on 2nd February 
1900, that ‘when he was making an attempt to rescue a wounded trooper he was 
set upon by 20 Boers.’ The Bexhill Chronicle of the same date however reports 
that he has cabled ‘AIl’s well’ from the front. 


At home volunteers marched from the Drill Hall to St. Peter's for a church 
service, and there was a proposed public reception for the Earl on his return, also 
that ‘Another battalion of Sussex men will leave for South Africa, and an Appeal 
Fund was raised to supply each soldier with a New Testament before their 
departure.’ 


In April 1900 Bexhill Reservists are reported as being at Ladysmith, and later the 
Chronicle states ‘Earl De La Warr at Ladysmith—Relief at last,’ and the Globe 
published a lengthy despatch from the Earl on the relief, where one of the rescue 
column was a former member of the staff of Crowhurst, Sidley and Bexhill 
Railway, the construction of which was in progress. The Earl had become 
aid-de-camp to Col. Bethune of Bethune’s Horse, a squadron of whose mounted 
infantry was ambushed by the Boers near Vryheld in May 1900, and among more 
than 60 casualties, he was wounded in the leg and was first thought to have been 
taken prisoner. However he lay all night behind an ant heap and returned to camp 
the following day. It later transpired that he had been injured when trying to 
rescue a trooper lying wounded in buming grass. The incident caused much 
excitement in Bexhill, and the first action was to arrange for a telegram to his 
lordship to which the townspeople could have their names added by paying 5/- 
each, the cost of the telephonic communication with South Africa being 4/- a 
word. It was at this time that news came of the Relief of Mafeking which had 
been successfully defended by Col. Baden-Powell, after a period of 215 days, and 
Bexhill immediately displayed its patriotism by means of Union Jacks, Royal 


Standards and other kinds of decoration, while a procession was organised by 
workmen then employed on the extension of the Sackville Hotel. The following 
Sunday a Thanksgiving Service was held at the Congregational Church, where 
the congregation included members of the local Artillery Volunteers, the 
Coastguards and the Fire Brigade. It had earlier been suggested that the Earl 
should be accorded a Town Reception when he returned from South Africa and 
this had to be organised sooner than expected for he was invalided home and left 
the Cape by the Norman Castle in June 1900, and received an impressive 
welcome home organised by Mr. Daniel Mayer. Mrs. Olive Stanley remembered 
the triumphal return of the Earl and Mr. W.J. Rolfe recalled the night when the 
news came of the Relief of Mafeking. He used to go every Sunday to the new Post 
Office in Buckhurst Road to get the latest bulletins. One morning he read that a 
battle had taken place on the Tugela River with casualties totalling 970. It was 
with much relief therefore that people of Bexhill read the following in their local 
paper of 29th June 1902—‘Peace, Lord Kitchener conveyed this message to the 
War Office. It is possible that the document will be signed tonight.’ Then 
followed the return of the Bexhill Volunteers from South Africa. 


On the return of the Earl he became influential in the campaign to obtain a 
Charter of Incorporation for Bexhill, which was granted in April 1902. 


Sadly, his marriage had not worked out and it terminated in a divorce which 
alienated some local people who choose to forget or ignore the immense help the 
Earl had given to religious and other causes in the town. However, the next year 
the Town Council made amends by inviting him to become Mayor, which office 
he held for two years, during which he became an alderman of the borough. 


In the Victorian years, local entertainment was largely provided through the 
Earl’s generosity and enterprise. In 1894 Herr Stanilaus Wurm and his celebrated 
White Viennese Band was engaged for the season with such success that the 
popular conductor was given a contract until the end of the century. This had 
soon revealed the need for an adequate concert hall and partly led to the building, 
at the Earl’s expense, of the Kursaal. It was opened amid great enthusiasm at 
Whitsun 1896 by the Duchess of Teck, Mother of Queen Mary. Many of the most 
celebrated entertainers of the day came to Bexhill, including Paderewski. At that 
time the Manor House grounds were also the scene of many attractive concerts 
and entertainments, the gardens illuminated by fairy lights to provide a setting, 
long remembered. 


The Earl’s sporting interests were extensive and marked by the generosity and 
lavish display characteristic no only of him, but of the age. He early became 
associated with the Bexhill Golf Club, founded in 1890. In 1891, his acceptance 
of the Mastership of the Bexhill Harriers which dated from 1785 saved the pack 
from extinction. The town’s Rowing Club formed in 1893 found him an early 
patron and also in 1893 he laid out the Manor Cricket Ground where the lower 


part of Manor and Magdalen Roads were developing five years later, but in the 
meantime he entertained the South African cricketers there in 1894 and two years 
later a match with the Australian tourists was played on the ground, the most 
famous occasion in the annals of local cricket. Here also took place the great 
cycling tournaments of 1896/7. In 1896 also the Earl opened the cycle track along 
the East Parade which became a great attraction when the cycling craze was at its 
height during that decade. 


An early motoring enthusiast, he made, in company with his wife, a memorable 
journey across France to Hyeres in the early 1890’s, and in in 1902 was the 
leading spirit in the promotion of the famous motor races held along the East 
Parade, The early meetings were organised for the Earl by the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland and were the first of their kind in England. 


In 1899 it was announced that he was to provide a lifeboat for Bexhill. The town 
was served by the Coastguards, but both Hastings and Eastbourne had boats, and 
in March 1895 he made a gift of trees for the Bexhill streets. There were many 
other gifts made to the town over the years. 


On the outbreak of the First World War the Earl, who had earlier been an officer 
of the 2nd Cinque Ports Artillery, obtained a commission as Major in a 
Southdown Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment. Anxious for more active 
service, he next obtained a commission in the Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve and 
commanded a motor cruiser off the Belgian coast. In 1915 he was in the 
Dardanelles, and returning from leave in England, was taken ill with rheumatic 
fever and died at Messina, Sicily on December 16th. in the presence of his 
mother, his sisters and his solicitor. 


The Italian authorities paid a notable tribute of respect, and both civil and 
military dignitaries attended the funeral which was accompanied by full military 
honours. The burial ground had originally given by the Italians to Admiral Lord 
Nelson for the Napoleonic Wars. 


In Bexhill the news was received with genuine sorrow in which the controversies 
of the past were forgotten and there was remembered only the immense service 
which Earl De La Warr had given to the town of which he was the leading and 
most colourful character in the whole history of its development. The fruits of 
much that he did we enjoy to this day, generally without knowing their origin His 
extraordinary life spanned only 46 years. He was indeed a legendary figure. 


Home-coming festivities at Bexhill 
Torchlight parade—Friday 2 October 1891 


For some time before the hour of seven, persons began to congregate in the streets 
in anticipation of the torchlight procession of the Sidley and Bexhill Bonfire 


Boys, which was marshalled at the Bell Hotel. In the procession the military 
element was well represented. There were stalwart Lifeguardsmen, dashing 
Dragoons, Lancers, Engineers and other branches of the military service were in 
evidence. In the seafaring line there were excellent “get-ups.” Of course the 
typical Irishman with his shillelagh was present, as were also sturdy millers, 
clowns and country joskins, etc. Headed by torch bearers and the Sidley Brass 
Band the procession proceeded along Church Street, down Sea Road, followed by 
a quickly increasing crowd. The bridge gained, a halt was made and shortly 
afterwards the Volunteer fire engine, under the command of Lieutenant Huggett 
and fully manned, appeared upon the scene. Each fireman carried in his hand a 
flaming torch, and the engine , having joined the procession ‘forward’ was the 
order given. Along the line of route many of the inhabitants watched the pageant 
show as it passed along from balconies and windows. At the end of Sea Road the 
procession tuming to the left wended its way along the sea front, and on reaching 
the exterior of the Sackville House stopped. The band played ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
and on Lord and Lady Cantelupe appearing on the balcony vociferous cheering 
ensued, which having subsided, Lord Cantelupe addressed the gathering. He said 
‘I thank you very much for having come round to-night and given these hearty 
cheers for Her Ladyship and myself. I hope you all had as pleasant an afternoon 
as I myself have had, and that you will all go and have a glass to drink my health 
at the hotel. Good night.’ 


Loud applause followed this announcement, the band playing ‘For he is a jolly 
good fellow.’ Afterwards, for a short time the tap of the Sackville Hotel was 
besieged with those wishing to avail themselves of his Lordship’s hospitality, 
while several tradesmen were kindly entertained in the Smoking-Room of the 
hotel. Later on the procession paraded the principal streets of the town, and thus 
was brought to a close a day which must ever stand prominent in the annals of 
Bexhill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Firrell’s memories 
at the time of their Golden Wedding 


Karly in 1894 Mr. Firrell came to Bexhill and went to work with Mr. Apps at 
Broadoak Farm. He, as a married man earned 12/6d a week, of which 2/6d was 
paid for rent and the remaining 10/- on housekeeping. 


Mrs. Firrell recalled ‘it was not quite as bad as it sounds as money was worth a 
lot, but we had to watch every penny.’ Bexhill was in the first stages of its 
growth...There was only one postman in the town and letters were sorted in a 
litle tin shed on the site that was occupied by the Bexhill signal box... The 
signalman used to come out of his box and ring a bell every time a train was 
signalled, and in this way people knew when trains were due to arrive. 


Much of Bexhill was then still farmland. There was no Amherst Road, it was just 
rough land running down to the sea. The Down was another wild and rough spot, 
and the lanes were lit by oil-lamps here and there. Western Road had no shops 
and very few houses, while in Devonshire Square there was a little second-hand 
furniture shop, an eating house and the Devonshire Hotel. Mr. Firrell used to go 
out with the old “Black and Tan hounds.” He remembered walking out to a farm 
to look at a team of black oxen. ‘They were wonderful animals’ he said ‘and used 
to do all the carting and ploughing.’ f 


In 1896 a complaint was made to the Battle Workhouse Board of Guardians, that 
two of the elderly inmates had been made to walk the distance from Battle to 
Bexhill, and then without any rest, serve as funeral bearers. 


Old time employment and unemployment. 


Blessed is he who has found his work; Let him ask no other blessedness. Thomas 
Carlyle. 


A Bexhill lad, Thomas Gillam, was apprenticed to his father on Sth September, 
1796 for a term of seven years as a cordwainer*. The Indenture reads as follows 
‘He was to be apprenticed to his father as a cordwainer of this own free will to 
learn his art. During the seven years his responsibilities were to faithfully serve 
his master, his secrets keep, his lawful commands everywhere gladly do. He shall 
do no damage to his said master, nor see to be done of others, but to his power 
shall let or forthwith give warning to the said master of the same. He shall not 
waste the goods of his said master, nor lend them unlawfully to any. He shall not 
play at cards, dice tables nor any unlawful games, whereby the said master may 
*Cordwainer is an old word meaning a worker in leather. There is reason to suppose that 
young Gillam was to learn the shoemaking trade. 


have any loss...and the said Thomas Gillam shall teach or cause to be taught the 
said Thomas Gillam his son, now his said apprentice in the arts of a cordwainer 
which he useth by the best means that can, shall teach and instruct or cause to be 
taught and instructed, finding unto the said apprentice sufficient meat, drink, 
washing, lodging and other necessaries during the said term.’ The Indenture was 
sealed by Thomas Longhurst and witnessed by Thomas Winborn. 


Unless there were some unforeseen circumstances, young Gillam was assured of 
an occupation for life, but less than a century later there was a great shortage of 
work, and in the Bexhill Chronicle of Feb. 1893 we read ‘A woodchopping 
firewood industry has been established at suitable premises near Waterloo Passage 
in the Old Town. This little hive of industry is called “The Bavin Manufactory.” 
A number of woodchoppers are engaged there and are paid by piece-work. The 


lads earn about 5/6d. Per week and the men 13/-. About three thousand bavins a 
week are made on an average, and these are sold, chiefly to shops, at the same 
price as those manufactured by pauper labour at the Workhouse.’ Again in 1908 
there was a shortage of work and we read of the labour yard in Dorset Road being 
used for the work of the unemployed chopping up wood and selling in bundles. 
Two years earlier the Bexhill Chronicle published the following The distress 
among the working classes in Bexhill reached its acutest stage at the beginning of 
this week. Everything was in a state of stagnation as it was impossible to find 
work. As a result groups of idle men stood at nearly every street corner while the 
relief dept. at Sackville Road was besieged all day by children armed with baskets 
in which to carry home the much needed food so generously provided by Earl De 
La Warr and other philanthropically disposed residents at Bexhill. The Bexhill 
Observer of 1902 states Feeding the Hungry, Over a thousand meals for the poor 
and distressed of the town. Coal, rabbits, loaves, pigs, bacon, clothes etc., etc., all 
donated to the Fund,’ and later we read again same newspaper under the heading 
‘Unemployment In Bexhill The Council votes £150 to be expended on certain 
works which will give some means of employment.’ 


When Lord Cantelupe decided in 1892 to start building operation on the sea-front 
eight large houses on the Parade to the east of the Sackville Hotel, he stipulated 
that only local labour should be employed. The Bexhill Chronicle of the time 
stated—‘Lord Cantelupe is certainly deserving of the greatest praise as regards to 
the marvellous energy and enterprise which he has shown. It is pleasing to note 
this enterprise will have the effect of giving work to over 100 hands.’ 


There were, however, some sad cases, like the one reported in July 1897, when 
the police found an old man sleeping in a wagon in an outhouse at Mr. Russell's 
farm, Station Road. He had only 4d on him. The verdict was that he must get 
work or go to the workhouse. 


Houses once in Old Bexhill, now demolished 


What’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s The Maypole in the Strand? Rev. James Branston. 


Bexhill has lost many of its old buildings within living memory, some of them 
dating back to the days when the Hanoverians were in barracks here. On their 
departure some of these buildings and dismembered materials were put on sale, as 
we read in the Sussex Advertiser in 1822 the following notice—‘To builders and 
others—Barrack materials for sale on the barrack ground Bexhill—a large quantity 
of good material, consisting of oak and fir timbers in scantlings, weather 
boarding, sashes and frames, window shutters, doors and door cases, etc., etc., 
and a variety of other useful articles, also several entire buildings viz. 


One building 130ft. 3ins long by 21ft 4ins wide with two floors. 

One timber building 74ft 4ins long by 29ft 3ins wide with two floors 
Three ditto buildings 25ft 4ins long by 13ft wide 

One ditto building 34ft 3ins long by 21ft wide 

One ditto building 14ft 6ins long by 16ft 1lins wide with folding doors 


Apply to Thomas Catley on the ground every Thursday, Friday and Saturday.’ 


As there were some of the clapboard buildings still standing in Barrack Road 
until the road was widened in the early 1960’s some of the above offered for sale 
might have been bought in situ. One of the most interesting, whose history can be 
traced back for the entire period was in Barrack Road, and Mrs. P. Dod (nee 
Jesty) who lived nearby in Belle Hill when a child, described it as follows. ‘In 
Barrack Road facing Belle Hill after 14 Barrack Road, there was a hedge for a 
yard or two then set back a few feet, a five-bar gate leading to Miss Queenie 
Jewhurst's Market garden. Immediately adjoining this gate was a house, faintly 
apsidal a hex or octagonal form with some stone steps leading up to the entrance. 
The structure otherwise was very barn-like with clapboards and a slate roof on a 
brick base. 


Dr. F.M. Wallis speaking of it in 1897 said ‘This building was erected at the time 
when the German Legion was there, and it had been used as a hospital. It had 
been built for that, and it was more often used as a billiard room, for there was a 
sort of billiard or bagatelle table there. Mr. Harry Hoad said that in 1887, Belle 
Hill Wesleyan Chapel was being enlarged to make accommodation for 180 
worshippers. Whilst the enlargement was in progress the services were held in the 
Hall in Barrack Road. During the military occupation it had been used as a 
library, and on a map of 1806 showing the lay-out of the Barracks in detail, can 
be seen the word ‘Library’ marked on it. I have been informed, however, that this 
would not have been used in the modern sense, but a place for medical books or 
case records, and all this fits in with what Dr. Wallis had said about it originally 
having been built as a hospital. For some time around 1887 it had become a Dame 
School, the Principal being a Miss Searle, aided by her sister, and Mrs. Hoad 
when a young child attended there. Dr. Wallis called it the Conservative Room, 
but later on the Conservative Club moved to Station Road, and in 1893 the 
Plymouth Brethren seem to have taken it over as the Bexhill Chronicle Directory 
of that time states ‘The Brethren have a place of worship known as. the 
Conservative Room, Barrack Road. On Sunday the Gospel is preached at 11 in 
the morning and at 6.30 in the evening. Monday evening prayer meeting at 7.30. 
Wednesday evening Bible Readings. Preachers various.’ 


It seems likely that it was available for other meetings as we read the following 
amusing incident about the local flower show committee in 1889. A meeting was 
to be held in the Conservative Room, Barrack Road. However at the appointed 
time it was found that the key to the place was missing. The importance of the 


business to be brought admitting of no delay the Committee adjoined to a field at 
the rear of the building where an al fresco council was held a proceeding which 
however appropriate, seems to have given rise to no little speculation to those who 
witnessed it. 

When the Brethren met in the hall, Mr. John Bastin, one-time jeweller whose 
shops had been first in Station Road and later in Endwell Road, and his wife Ruth 
Bastin were in charge. Their niece, Miss F. Bastin of St. Leonards told me that 
she stayed for about 18 months with them, and that they used to take her to the 
services in a perambulator some 64 years ago. Also that she remembered the 
building well, and says there were rickety steps to the vestibule. Her uncle used to 
go there three or four hours before the service commenced to make a fire in the 
little iron fire-place, but it never seemed to warm-up until they were going home. 
Mr. Bastin died in 1953 and Mrs. Bastin was left in charge. 


In 25th. August 1962 this appeared in the Bexhill Observer—‘With the 
demolition of the hall, it is the first time for more than a century (with the 
exception of a period during the Second World War, when a bomb fell nearby) 
that the Brethren have not met there, at least so Mrs. A.J. Bastin of 38, Sylvester 
Road believed and she has been a worshipper there for more than 50 years. 


Reverting to Mrs. P. Dod's writing on these old buildings, she mentioned that 
running along the brick base of the Meeting House was a narrow path which led 
to a small clapboard cottage, probably two up and two down...This passage ran 
along the back of Mrs. Whitelock's cottage (no.12) which faced onto Barrack 
Road. There was a little wicket gate and the style was slate, clapboard and 
rosy-brick to the ground floor window sill. These two cottages were called 
“Sussex Cottages”.’ Mrs. Whitelock speaking in August 1962, when the 
demolition of these old places was imminent said ‘Below the Meeting House was 
a cellar where, it is understood, prisoners were Kept at one time... There are holes 
in the pillars where they were chained-up. My house used to be the Sergeant 
Major’s quarters. He lived there to be next to the prison and keep an eye on the 
inmates.’ Incidentally, according to an old deed of 1832 the late barrack ground 
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was denominated “The Fleet Barracks”. 


Another old building erected at the same time was The Mount. This again was a 
curiously shaped building, and had been the magazine at the time of the invasion 
scare of Napoleon. Afterwards two homes were made from it, one room on top of 
the other with steep stairs leading up and down from the front door, giving onto a 
small enclosing yard, and a yard door leading down two steps to Belle Hill. It was 
pinky-brick to ground floor sills, white clapboard and a slate roof. This property, | 
understand, was owned by Miss Scrivens of Millfield. 


Mrs. Dodd also drew my attention to the White House which stood at the corner 
of Belle Hill and Amherst Road. She thought it should be noted as it had been a 
coaching stop in the 18th century, and remains of the stables and cobbled yard 


used to be discernible in Mrs. Smith's beautiful garden. 


Now we come to an extract from the notebook of J.E. Ray concerning another old 
house, now gone. The date was Sth November 1905 and was told to him by 
Arthur Ruse of 38, Beaconsfield Road—‘I worked for. Mr. Taylor about 5 years. 
About 4 or 5 years ago I helped to pull down 2 old houses in the High Street. They 
were built of boulder concrete and there was a stone (sandstone or yorkstone) 
facing into the house; it had some letters and a date within a triangle thus— 


1593 

ZY. 
In the cellar we found a lot of coins of all sorts of reigns, mostly halfpence 
between the plaster and the brickwork in cracks of bricks. The only silver coin 
was a sixpence dated 1696 which was found in the plaster. There were a lot of 
William and Mary coins. I had some and gave some away. Young Fred. Taylor 
had some and another man named French had some. In excavating for 
foundations I found an old wooden sewer pipe, not exactly round or square, but 
pegged together. I do not know where it is now: there was no sign of any others 
near it. This was about one foot below surface of paved yard of old house. 
Underneath the old paved back yard about 2ft. or 2ft.6ins below the surface and in 
about one foot of solid mould which looked as if it had not been disturbed, my 


pick struck a roman coin which sprang out we were getting out the footing for the 
party wall between first and second shops from Chantry Lane. 


I also found ebony cross with gold eyelet and medallion with the Virgin one side 
and Christ on the other, in the made ground: the yard had been considerably 
higher, the garden being about 3 feet above yard. These were stolen out of my 
pocket. I forgot to mention the present cellar is the old one.’ 


Mr. Ruse's great grandfather on his mother’s side was Count Ludwig von 
Batemon officer of German Legion his grandmother was born in Germany soon 
after the Legion left Bexhill. 


From the Bexhill Museum 


The Infants’ School which was in Barrack Road closed in 1884. It was formerly 
built as a King’s German Legion Camp Hospital in the Napoleonic Wars, and 
was demolished in 1961, after being occupied as cottages. 


The Manor House at the time of the Du Mont family 
An house of ancient fame Edmund Spencer 


‘The Manor House was certainly the oldest building in Bexhill after the earliest 
part of St. Peter's Church. In medieval times it was the eastern seat of the Bishops 
of Chichester and was used by them in their tours of the diocese; of these the most 
famous is St. Richard who stayed here before his last journey on which he died at 
Dover. 


After the Reformation, the Manor of Bexhill was given to the Sackville family, 
ancestors through marriage to the Earls of De La Warr, and the house was at one 
time used as a shooting lodge by the Dukes of Dorset who went wild fowling on 
the marshy ground now covered by the modern resort of Bexhill. 


Mr. August Neven Du Mont was a native of Cologne, and one of the sons of the 
proprietor of the Kolnische Zeitung. In 1895 he came to England and resided at 
Bournemouth, but later on, owing to the illness of his son and because of the 
reputation Bexhill had acquired as a health resort, he decided to live there. In 
1903 he took the lease of the Manor House. His art studies had led him to form a 
liking for English arts and artists, and he himself was an artist of much 
distinction. His ‘Crucifixion’ painted in 1894, hangs in St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Roman Catholic Church. He converted part of the Manor House into a studio and 
the bam (which was originally a cattle fattening shed) into a ballroom with a 
stage added where amateur theatricals were performed, often with Sir Charles 
Wyndham of London in charge. This was an age when such entertainments were 
highly popular among families and country house parties...The house itself was 
enlarged, first by building new quarters for the servants adjoining the Servant’s 
Hall and later the old drawing room was re-built and extended, allowing two 
bedrooms to be built over it. This last work was completed by Mrs. Neven Du 
Mont. 


Mr. Du Mont was an excellent rider, polo player and follower of the hounds, and 
he succeeded the Honourable T.A. Brassey as Master of the East Sussex 
Foxhounds in March 1906, and it was in this capacity that he became best known 
to the public, popular alike with followers and servants. He was much liked by the 
farmers and others over Whose land the pack hunted, and his hospitality and 
kindness won him many friends. When he died in 1909, at the early age of 42, the 
town paid an impressive tribute with a lengthy and reverent procession from St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Church to Clinch Green Cemetery. 


As for the Manor House, visitors in later years included Captain Scott just before 
his last voyage to the South Pole. Sadly, the lovely old historical building is no 
more as it was demolished in 1968, but at least we can console ourselves with the 
beautiful and peaceful gardens that have taken its place and that give enjoyment 
to so many people. 


Dorset House 
And they are gone, aye, ages long ago. John Keats 


In 1880 when Dr. Frederic Wallis retired and left Barrack Hall, he moved to 
Dorset House, and was there until his death in 1892. His wife remained there 
until 1894, when she too passed away. They had had eleven children including 
Dr. Frederick Michael Wallis of Barrack Hall who took over from his father. 


Mr. Harry Hoad in a lecture he gave on old Bexhill said —*There were no houses 
in Hastings Road (then called Hastings Lane) until our walk brought us to the 
fountain, where the horse trough used to be. The first house we would come to 
would be Dorset House, the residence of Bexhill’s only doctor, Dr. Wallis.’ 


According to Major Gerhold who lived at Dorset Cottage, the Bexhill Local 
Board (the forerunner of the Urban District Council) had held their meetings in 
Dorset Cottage somewhere between the early 1880’s-1890’s, but from 1894 they 
had changed over to Dorset House. Both of these premises were the property of 
Mr.Sholto Douglas, Clerk to the Local Board, a well-known Hastings solicitor. 
The rent for Dorset House was £35 a year, but part of the house was sub-let, so 
that the cost to the Bexhill ratepayers was only £12.10.0 per annum. The person 
to whom part of the house was sub-let could have been a Miss Wilson. She and 
her trustees ran a Dame’s school in Barrack Road but she resided in Dorset 
House. 


The house, alas, is now no more. It was pulled down in 1970 to make way for a 
modern block of flats. The late Mr. Harry Foster of Staines Estate Office was 
called in to evaluate the property before it was demolished, and was very grieved 
at the destruction of such a beautiful old house. 


Old houses that are still in existence 
Dorset Cottage 


They dreamt not of a perishable home, who thus could build. 
William Wordsworth. 


In the old days there were a few residences eastwards along Hastings Road, but 
the route of De La Warr Road was a footpath across the fields to Glyne Gap, while 
Dorset Cottage looked out across uninterrupted countryside towards Hastings and 
the sea. It is thought that the cottage dates trom Tudor times and on an Ordnance 
map of 1802 it is shown as two cottages which were subsequently joined into one 
house. About 1900 it was considerably enlarged and improved by the erection of a 
south-west wing. 


In 1892 the owner of the building was Mr. Sholto Douglas, Clerk to the Local 
Board, a well-known Hastings solicitor, who lived next door in Dorset House. 


‘There was a succession of well-known people who lived in the cottage. Dr. Kent 
was there in about 1898 and remained there until 1928, some 30 years. Dr. 
Norman Reece had been there just before the Second World War. Members of the 
Bexhill Permanent Building Society met at Dorset Cottage and the Local Board 
held their meetings there and Major Gerhold, a subsequent occupier, said they 
met in the Eighties and early Nineties in the room that was then his dining room 
in the south-east wing. Underneath this room was a cellar, since blocked up, 
which was said to have been used as a smuggler's hide-out when Preventive Men 
were about. The large open fire place was said to be the means of entry, but it was 
not known how the descent to the cellar was made after all this time. Major 
Gerhold thought contraband might have been hidden there, as the Old Town had 
been quite well known as a smuggler’s resort. This was certainly true, for in 1828 
eight Bexhill men were indicted for assembling armed, and removed for trial at 
the Old Bailey, where they pleaded guilty and were sentenced to death which 
sentence was later commuted to transportation. Their names were—Spencer 
Whitman, Thomas Miller, Henry Miller, John Spray, Edward Shoesmith, 
William Bennett, John Ford and Stephen Stubberfield. 


Major Gerhold further said that he had been told by old residents that there was 
supposed to have been an underground tunnel running from Dorset Cottage all 
the way to the Manor House, and he thought it must have been a long one if it 
existed, he added. 


The Cottage was older than Dorset House and local superstition had it that it was 
haunted, not by a nightmare apparition but by an old lady dressed in grey, and 
even she had not been seen in modern times. 


Dorset Cottage has now been re-named Dorset Lodge and is a Rest Home. 
Genista, Belle Hill 


This is a very old house in Belle Hill. Dr. Wallis came to Bexhill in 1844, when 
he bought the practice from Dr. Breton, and after a short stay at St. Heliers (later 
The White House) the home of an old lady called Larkin, he moved to Genista, 
and it was an old house then. It was here that his son Dr. F.M. Wallis was born. 
In about 1884 Mr. H. Le Mesurier Dunn and his wife lived there. Dr. Wallis 
informed us that in the early days the very first Post Office in the Old Town was 
in a cottage tacked on to the end of Genista, but noted that it had now been pulled 
down. That was written in 1899. It is a pleasing thought that Genista itself is still 
standing, although known now by the name of Goddard. 


Ivy Cottage, Amherst Road 


This house in Amherst Road is very old. There is a tradition that it was built by a 
Mr. Russell of the Old Town somewhere around 1750, and there were certainly 


land-owning Russells about that time as one of them built Barrack Hall. It was 
originally just two rooms up and two rooms down, but an addition to the rear was 
built on between 1840 and 1873, and cellars were built beneath this extension. On 
the Duke of Dorset’s map of around 1806 it features as two houses and gardens 
plus an additional house, all owned by John Griffiths, and occupied by Mrs. Dunk 
and James Burt. However by 1839 the other house has gone, leaving the building 
then owned and occupied by the Messrs. Moorman brothers. The Ordnance 
Survey map of 1873 shows the cottage with grounds laid out as an orchard, but by 
1901 it had become the Nurseries, Amherst Road and by 1909 the orchard had 
gone and five greenhouses had appeared. In 1926 it was in the hands of the 
Whitmarsh family. Mr. A.V. Whitmarsh was born there in 1918 and inherited it 
from his grandfather, since when it has been in his occupation ever since. The 
greenhouses suffered severe damage in the Second World War when a bomb 
dropped on a nearby property. 


From Jack O’Barnhorn’s notebook, concerning the usefulness of hornipikes 
That our oxen may be strong to labour. The Book of Common Prayer 


One day, towards the close of the last century, a travelling circus wended its way, 
snake-like across the Marsh in the direction of Bexhill. Part of the long train of 
vehicles consisted of a very cumbersome cage containing two lions. Reaching the 
foot of Barnhorne Hill (on the old Marsh Road), the horses drawing this cage 
strained mightily in their efforts to pull the load to the summit. Again and again 
they heaved, whips cracked and men shouted encouragement, but the load was too 
much for them. More horses were brought from other waggons and hitched up; 
but now a new difficulty arose, the twisting road made it well-nigh impossible to 
get a direct pull and the animals were not used to being so harnessed. Suddenly 
one of the wheelers slipped and fell, and in its efforts to get up dragged others 
down with him the cage ran back and overturned in the ditch and despite all 
efforts to move it remained stuck fast. 


Pandemonium reigned supreme. The outraged lions gave vent to their feelings in 
savage snarls and ear-shattering roars; the steaming horses stood shivering, 
nostrils dilated with fear; the men cursed and shouted, but since the latter did 
nothing to move the overturned cage, they decided to send for assistance and fresh 
horses. Now in those days Middle Bamhorne Farm was run by one of the Parks’s 
family, who in one cottage or another have lived on Bamhome Bank from time 
out of mind, and he agreed to come down to help. But he did not bring any horses, 
for he owned two teams of oxen, and these he drove down the hill to the scene of 
the trouble. When he and his team of beasts arrived consternation was writ large 
on the face of the circus men. Consternation soon gave way to ridicule. ‘Thought 


as OW you Was going to bring us some osses, what be the use of they hornipikes?’ 
Said Mus Parks, ‘You asked me to 'elp yer, well shet your mouths, or P’ll drive em 
back.’ Still incredulous, the circus men watched him harness one team to the side 
of the cage with chains, and then gently goading the oxen, draw the cage upright. 
This done he harnessed both teams to the front, and strung them out up the hill. 
Round the bend of the road he posted an oxen boy with his goad. Man and boy 
understood one another perfectly. The strain was taken, and the order given, and 
here the oxen proved their superiority over horses. The latter had plunged and 
tugged indiscriminately, the oxen moved ever so slowly but with a steady and ever 
increasing pull. Twenty four beasts pulled as one, and the creaking cage emerged 
out of the ditch onto the road. A pause while the cage was manoeuvred into line. 
The rest was easy for the oxen, proving that hornipikes have decided advantages 
over horses in situations like the above. 


Sussex Bell Teams 


The origin of Bell Teams is traced to the narrow Sussex roads, which only 
allowed one waggon to pass, but at certain intervals were widened in order to 
permit the passage of two waggons. The bells were therefore required to give 
notice when two waggons were approaching from opposite directions, so that one 
could stop in the recess and allow the other to pass. The bells were fixed on a 
frame and carried on the collar of each of the four horses. Bell Teams are still the 
pride of farms in Sussex today. 


From the Bexhill Observer December 27th 1919. 


Scattered memories of old Bexhill 


I cannot tell how the truth may be, I say the tale as t’was said to me. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


1803 Johnson, the smuggler, before he quitted this kingdom, after his escape 
from the Fleet Prison, sailed in his own cutter “The Ann” from Hove to Bexhill 
where he landed and remained for some time. 


1823 October 3rd. The first Annual Race Meeting was held on the Bulverhythe 
Salts at Bopeep. It is extremely likely that being so near, quite a number of 
Bexhillians would have attended. The distance to walk would have been 
accounted nothing in those days when it is known that Sussex people often 
walked to London and back. There exists an old print of the occasion, in which 
may be seen not only the horses, jockeys, flags, tents and other trappings, but also 
the Martello tower on the seashore erected sometime earlier. Mr. John Bray of 
Bexhill recalled that when walking from St. Leonards in 1855, he saw No.43 
tower at Bulverhythe Cliff and No.44 on Galley Hill Cliff, both standing intact. 


1827 An affray took place at Bexhill last week, between a party of the Coast 
Blockade, under the command of Lieut. Taylor, and a party of smugglers, 
upwards of 200 in number. The small party of Blockade seamen (only ten in 
number) were completely beaten, and three of them were wounded but not 
dangerously. The smugglers, one of whom was ascertained to be wounded, 
succeeded in running their cargo safe. 


The Brighton Gazette, June 14th. 1827 


1845 Captain H. Le Mesurier Dunn was bom in in 1845 of an ancient Sussex 
family whose history dates as far back as the 12th century. John Roberts Dunn 
and his mother still reside at Stone House. An uncle to Mr. Dunn was one of the 
first few Englishmen to gain the Victoria Cross. The grandfather on the mother’s 
side was with Wellington’s Army in the Peninsular War. In 1867, Captain Dunn 
came to Bexhill to lead the quiet uneventful life of a gentleman farmer. He took 
Glyne and Broadoak Farms which belonged to his father, and remained there for 
seventeen years. In 1878 he married Maria Scrivens of The Firs (later Millfield) 
and had two fine sons. 


1864 Mr. J.F. Waite could recall the visit of King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
(then Prince and Princess of Wales) to a meet of the foxhounds at Sidley and a 
hunt with the Bexhill Harriers in the same week. 


1870 Mr. J.F. Waite was at the farm sale at Court Lodge in September 1870. He 
was a lad, working for Messrs. H. and C. Reeves at the shop in the High Street. 
Mr. C. Reeves permitted him to attend and he was present when the oxen were 
sold. He believes that they were sold in pairs, such as “Linnet and Lively and Lark 
and Lucky...The pair that fetched 82 guineas were purchased for a place in 
Buckinghamshire.’ 

Old John Christian was foreman for Mr. Brook and lived at Church Farm (also 
owned and carried on by Mr. Brook). John was brother to Joshua Christian, who 
hunted the Harriers on foot for Mr. Brook, and when there was the annual dinner 
of the Odd-Fellows in the old Pleasure House Field (later the Metropolitan 
Convalescent Home), John’s one and only toast was—‘More cor and less rats.’ 


1877. Mr. Louis Jennings in his book Fields Paths and Green Lanes wrote 
“Bexhill stands high above the surrounding country, in a situation where it enjoys 
the freshest of land and sea breezes. “People live here as long as they’ve a mind 
to,” said a native of the place, and the local records go far to warrant the 
assertion. In the churchyard there are several gravestones on which are recorded 
the deaths of persons over 90, and the majority of the population seems to live to 
be at least 70.’ 

1890 Remembering his boyhood, Mr. T.G. Dennett said—‘An event which 
always gave me a thrill was the arrival of the stage coach from Eastbourne. We 
always knew when it was arriving by the sound of the horn as it came under the 


Down’s Arch. I would race down the hill to watch the hitching of the two extra 
horses which were required to haul the coach up Belle Hill. These horses were 
stabled at the Queen’s Head Hotel and unhitched at the Belle Hotel in the Old 
Town. The coach was a Tally-Ho with the passengers sitting four-abreast on top; 
the man with the horn on a step at the back. They came with a rush up to the 
Queen’s Head where the extra four horses were waiting. It was a very colourful 
sight, and always gave us a thrill...So far as the first trams that | remember are 
concerned, they were open-topped and it took a hardy passenger to ride up there 
in the winter. They were not very powerful, or at least, the electric current wasn't, 
and it needed horses to help the tram up Manor Road. These horses were stabled 
at the bottom of the hill, and it was a strange sight to see them hauling the trams 
along.’ 


1891 The Bexhill Chronicle reports—‘A violent crash in Devonshire Road at 1 
o’clock in the morning awakened the inhabitants. It was caused by the sudden fall 
of a large new building at the corner of Devonshire and St. Leonards Roads.’ 


Mr. A.H. Waite, a man who lays claim to being the first person to be born in 
modern Bexhill on the south side of the coast railway, has just returned to the 
town to spend his retirement here. Mr. Waite says his father was the first person 
to occupy a house and shop on the sea side of the railway line and that is where 
Mr. A.H. Waite was born on February 19th 1887. 


1892 Proposed erection of a school in the neighbourhood of Sackville Road 
Railway Arch. 


1893 In a book of reference it is written that Bexhill was once famous for its 
butter and cheese—‘Bexhill cheese a small flat curd cheese of excellent quality. 
My memory carries me back to those days when Bexhill cheeses formed a 
delicacy for the luncheon table; why not now? Has the milk of Bexhill suffered 
from the advance of civilisation? What troubles me now is that Bexhill cheeses 
are no longer to the fore.’ 


1893 Henrietta Fowler was bor in Bexhill in 1893, and her memories of the 
town, and what her mother told her of the town are still crystal clear. Mrs. 
Fowler, aged 92, of St. David's Avenue, said her mother told her of the postman 
who had to walk from Little Common to the Old Town. When he reached the 
bottom of Belle Hill where she lived, he blew a whistle, and people would come 
out and take their letters from him, and give him others to post. 1893 Opening of 
St. Barnabas Infants’ School. 


1896 The Chronicle says—‘Long suffering Cornwall Road. Fishing in the 
ponds, and a young kitten gets stuck fast in the mud.’ 


1897 Mrs. K.G. Smith aged 77 of the Victoria Garage can remember events 
which took place as far back as 1896...She recalls a novel race run in 1897. Mr. 
Albert Morley of Wakeham’s Farm received a 50 yard start over his opponent Mr. 


George Freeman and he carried Mr. James Page on his back. What is more, he 
won the 100 yards event. 


1900 Bexhill anti-vaccinators were sent to Lewes Gaol. Anti-vaccination 
demonstrations took place. There was a release of imprisoned men and a 
procession with band and banners. 


1901 The Kursaal’s Bioscope was exhibited in the beautifully illuminated Manor 
Gardens. ; 


1902 Opening of the Bexhill, Sidley and Crowhurst Railway. 


1902 Mrs. Olive Stanley remembers travelling from Bexhill West Station to 
Sidley with a 4d ticket at the opening of the old South Eastern and Chatham line 
to Crowhurst. She also remembers an old shoemaker named Stevens who lived 
opposite the lychgate in the Old Town, who made her a special boot. 


1906 The railway station was at the head of Devonshire Road and did duty for 
the sparse inhabitants on the sea side of the railway. There was no Town Hall and 
the Local Board met in diminutive Dorset Cottage, Hastings Road. 


1906 The inhabitants of the sea side of the railway were styled “Squatters’ by the 
aristocrats on the hill. 


1910  Bexhill’s agricultural wealth. The borough is the largest in Sussex, and 
contains in all 8,013 acres. Of these about 6,000 are under cultivation or used for 
grazing purposes. 

1914. In the Bexhill Observer for June 1914, we read the curious case of 
paddling. Lucy Timbrell, aged 10, was accompanied by her mother, when she was 
charged with paddling on the foreshore without a ticket on 8th. June. The Town 
Clerk who appeared for the prosecution briefly outlined the case. The Beach 
Inspector said, that acting on information received, he accosted the defendant on 
the sands. She had no boots or stockings on, and was standing in the water. In her 
hand was a shrimp net. He asked for her paddling ticket, whereupon she began to 
cry. Defendant’s mother came up and abused the witness. Witness directed her to 
the office on the beach where paddling tickets were issued. The Mayor said, as 
this was a new bye-law, the magistrates were inclined to be lenient, and the 
defendant would be fined 1/- and costs, and warmed as to her future behaviour. 
July 1915 Miss Akenhurst of Belle Hill received a kitten from Private W. Mills 
R.A.T.C., which he found in a ruined cottage in Ypres. It was only a few weeks 
old, and nearly starved to death, but is now well. 

Aug. 1915 Fete at Linkwell House by courtesy of Mrs. Tuckwell, in aid if the 


Wounded Allies’ Relief Fund...Mrs. Akenhurst's pet kitten won a prize. It had 
been found in a ruined house in Ypres, and was the object of much interest. 


1928 The Town’s Veterans—Old Folks at Dinner. The gathering of about 160 


veterans certainly justified the chairman’s words that ‘You are the finest 
advertisement that Bexhill can possibly hope to possess.” Not one was under 63 
years of age, and their ages ranged up to 87. But it was not only in their 
appearance that the old people belied their years. This is the fare that was 
prepared for their repast— 


40lbs. beet 87|bs. pork 2 bushels potatoes 3 bushels beans 
48lbs.Christmas pudding 35lbs.trifle 1 gallon brandy sauce. 


The liquid refreshments were on the same bountiful scale. Councillor Bending 
computed that the total ages of those invited to the dinner exceeded 11,000 years. 


From Pigot’s Directory of 1839, and the Osborne’s Strangers Guide and 
Commercial Directory of 1852. 


Bexhill is a village about 6 miles from Hastings and 1 mile from the sea. It is very 
pleasantly situated on a hill, and has several genteel lodging houses: there are 
also bathing machines on the shore for the accommodation of visitors. The church 
is a fine old structure and worth the attention of a stranger. 


It is an inconsiderable town in respect of trade, but is visited in the summer 
months, for the purpose of sea bathing, by a few respectable families, for whose 
accommodation there are machines on the beach, which is about % mile from the 
village. 


The Coastguards 
Ye mariners of England Thomas Campion 


On a promontory, known in olden days as The Hom, were the Coastguard 
Cottages. In rough weather a visitor to them might have to wade knee-deep if his 
return journey were too long delayed. The higher ground on which they stood has 
long been obscured by urban development, but it is still possible to visualise the 
slight rise to what in thosé days was the only firm ground along the foreshore 
between Galley Hill and the western cliffs, both of which heights then projected 
much further out to sea. The coastguard link with Bexhill dated back very many 
years, and the first station was on Galley Hill, where the little row of cottages was 
built for the men and their families. Even before then it was listed as a signal 
station and in 1795 the equipment included—‘One red flag, one blue pennant and 
four balls of black canvas.’ The service was brought into being after the 
Napoleonic Wars to combat excessive smuggling activities. It became known as 
the Coastguards when it was handed over to the customs Service by the Admiralty 
in 1831, but reverted to naval control during the Crimean War, when the 


reservists, who comprised the personnel, were recalled. Subsequently the 
coastguards were men of the Ist. Naval Reserve, operating lifeboats, looking after 
wrecks and policing the coast. 


The well-kept station on the Pavilion site became an increasing centre of public 
interest with the development of the town as a resort in the 1880’s and 1890’s. 
The Officer and his men, all naval veterans, were ever willing to oblige inquirers 
with information about the Channel and the passage of the ships upon it, while 
they assisted on many local ceremonial occasions by a smart tum-out as a guard 
of honour. They were the only uniformed force in the town in those early days and 
their services as such were naturally much valued. 


When in 1934 the Coastguard Station was demolished the Bexhill Observer 
commented that the Coastguards were here long before the oldest surviving 
inhabitant settled in the town, and the service went back to the time when almost 
the only buildings on the south side of the railway land were the squat cottages 
with white-washed walls tended by the watchers of the coast, and a shanty used in 
connection with the landing of coal from ships at the bottom of Sea Road. Of 
latter years the eastern tower of the Colonnade had been used as the coastguard 
lookout. The man with the telescope had always been an object of interest to 
seaside visitors, and an inexhaustible source of good stories. 


Again about the turn of the century the Observer stated—‘Apart from the delights 
of the sand and the sea, the principal attraction of the front in the early days was 
the Coastguard Station. Its officers and men were popular figures, taking part in 
ceremonial occasions at which they provided a brave display with their arms, 
equipment and the full naval dressing of the Coastguard Station. Here the tall 
flagstaff was a landmark placed in the centre of ornamental stones which 
indicated the points of the compass. The guardroom was lined with cutlasses, 
revolvers and rifles. Besides having the duty of preventing smuggling and thus 
protecting the Revenue, the coastguards acted as a kind of longshore police and 
also gave first aid when required. They were members of the First Naval Reserve, 
and all old sailors ever had the skill and courtesy of the senior service. 


Coastguards, converts of John Wesley at Rye, patrolling and watching for 
Napoleon, carried the gospel news to Bexhill. From the old Coastguard Station 
(where the De La Warr Pavilion is now situated) some of the first few early 
Wesleyans went by way of a rough track via what is now approximately Sackville 
Road and London Road to the little cottage at the bottom of Belle hill where the 
first Bexhill Methodists gathered for service. What a different scene from today! 
At the sea end of Sackville Road stood a fisherman’s black hut, then came rough 
grassland with clumps of gorse, some of it 30 feet high. The village was a cluster 
round the parish church, with several cottages in Belle Hill. Here the first chapel 
was built, the congregation at one time including German Legonaires encamped 
nearby, and men serving the Martello towers. During the sermon two coastguards 


would go round snuffing tallow candles in the brass candlesticks fixed on walls 
and pulpit. 


It is stated that in the old burial ground at Bexhill there were two melancholy 
reminders of those lawless times in the shape of headstones bearing the following 
inscriptions—‘In memory of David Watts of the Coastguard Station No.XLI 
Tower. He was shot and almost instantly expired on 21st February 1832, aged 45 
years. Short was the warning, quick the summons flew, ere scarce his weeping 
friends could bid adieu.’ Also—‘In memory of William Meeks, the Chief 
Boatman of Coastguard Station No.XLII Tower. He was mortally wounded on the 
night of 21st, and died on 23rd February 1832, aged 35 years.’ 


The Coastguard Station at Bexhill may be regarded as a sort of link connecting 
the olden days with the present. What strange sights have been witnessed, what 
stirring deeds have taken place within the shadow as it were of the quaint 
yellow-looking buildings which dot the front of the coast in the vicinity of the 
now popular seaside resort. There was nothing to intercept the view from the sea 
save the Coastguard Station, in which many brave men have lived and died. 
Bexhill is known in the annals of smuggling...there are a number of stories to be 
told, all full of exciting incidents. None is more so than that concerning a battle 
which was once fought between the smugglers and coastguards officers at 
Bulverhythe, which as everybody knows is in the Parish of Bexhill. It was a fatal 
encounter in which 26 smugglers were said to have taken part...the bulk of the 
company hailed from Hooe...two of their number were killed, one named 
Collison, and the other Fizon. The officers were obliged to fire and there was a 
bloody fight. It was all over some smuggled tea. The engagement lasted some 
time and the combatants fought with desperation. The object of the smugglers was 
to retain the whole or the chief part of the booty. 


Meanwhile over a long period Bexhill was trying’ to acquire the coastguard land. 
In 1909 the Council had decided to buy the land for £2,350, and there was a 
lengthy discussion on the lay-out etc. There were more coastguard reductions, and 
by 1910 there were only two Petty Officers and four boatmen remaining. Around 
that time the Council was negotiating to buy a strip of land for £300, for the 
construction of a new road to the Colonnade through coastguard property. 


In 1914 the Army Band was recalled, calls were made upon the coastguards, and 
Army and Naval Reserves were to be held in readiness. 


After the war there was the wedding of the Princess Mary in 1921 to celebrate. At 
the Coastguard Station the smart manner in which the Blue-Jackets had ‘Dressed 
ship’ in honour of their princess was most impressive, and many folk were lured 
to the Front to see what was for them a really novel sight. 


Life was not always easy for the coastguards. Mr. John Medhurst, an 86 year old 
ex-coastguard who was once stationed at Cooden, said—‘About the cold weather 


One night I had to go on duty from 12 to 6 am to make a point with the Bexhill 
coastguard at the Bastion on the Parade. It had been snowing hard for some hours 
when I set off along the cliffs to Bexhill. By the time | got there it was snowing a 
real blizzard and | sheltered in a gorse-tot. The Bexhill man was due at 2.30 a.m., 
but when 3 o’clock came and he still hadn’t turned up, I made off back to Cooden. 
I was wearing big wooden shoes well packed with plenty of socks to keep out the 
cold, but by the time I got the Veness Gap they were so clogged with snow that I 
reckon I was six inches taller. What with that and not being able to get more’n 
yard ahead, I finished up sliding down the Gap on my back. So off came the 
shoes, and I walked to Cooden bare-footed. It made me nip about a bit but I got 
along easier. That night was the worst I’ve ever experienced. In the morning an 
Eastbourne coastguard named Driscow was found frozen stiff on the beat.’ And 
there were other hazards. In 1906 a 500 Ib live mine was washed up at the East 
Parade. It was stated that—‘The Coastguards took charge of the mine.’ There 
were some sad cases too. In 1907 there was a Benefit Concert at the Kursaal in 
aid of a coastguard (Boatmen Hallett) who had met with an accident while on 
duty, and had to retire on a small pension. 


But all was not doom and gloom. The coastguards were much liked by the 
townspeople, and their services greatly appreciated, as we read from the following 
which appeared in the local paper of 1892. ‘On Tuesday, when through the 
kindness and consideration of Mrs. Calley a bountiful tea and entertainment was 
given to our coastguardsmen. It was the original intention to have made it an 
orthodox picnic in grounds removed from the Coastguard Station. This however 
was abandoned, and it was finally decided to extemporise for Coastguard House 
and grounds for the nonce and turn it into a place of festivity and enjoyment. The 
large garden of the Coastguard House was gaily decorated with vari-coloured 
flags, an awning was constructed, large tables were brought into requisition and 
just after 4.30 amidst glorious weather, Mrs. Calley, Miss Bird, Miss Pearman 
and Miss Owles and the Coastguardmen with their wives and families and 
sweethearts sat down to the “Merry tinkle of cup and spoon.” After tea the happy 
company tripped “the light fantastic toe” on the greensward, and the English 
sailor was seen in his best endeavours in the terpsichorean art.’ 


In 1928 there was the purchase proposal again by the Council of Coastguard land 
for the sum of £12,410. We read—‘It does not seem so very long ago that the old 
Coastguard Cottages gave way to the present small but substantial tenements that 
are now left to present a problem to the Corporation when the question of using 
the Coastguard Station land for public purposes is really ripe for consideration.’ A 
pavilion had been mooted for the Coastguard land, and in 1934 there was an 
exhibition of designs at the York Hall. This was won by Eric Mendelsohn, and the 
building still stands for all to see, and has been much admired. And now all signs 
of the Coastguards and their surroundings have vanished. | sometimes wonder if, 
on a stormy night when the seas roar and the winds pick up pebbles from the 


beach and send them hurling through the air, the ghosts of the old coastguards 
were to return; what would they make of it all? They would look in vain for their 
old Station and its gardens where they lived and worked, for the walk from the 
Colonnade to Linden Road, locally called ‘The Middle’ with its monumental 
fountain to the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, for the look-out, now denuded and 
remaining just an ornamental shell, and the Metropole Hotel, that overshadowed 
it all all now swept away, alas, by the tide of time! 


Mr. David Franklin’s memories of Bexhill at the turn of the century 
Lecture given 31st January 1959 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. Tennyson 


This was then the Bexhill scene—coal was priced at 28/- a ton, as they were 
getting it for as little as 12/6d per ton in the North of England I suspect there was 
a fiddle going on. One could stay in the Sussex Hotel ‘En pension’ for 30/- a 
week. Lunch could be bought for 1/6d, tea for 2/-, and dinner for 2/6d. 


A house in Reginald Road (No.76) with six rooms, bath, usual offices, gas and 
venetian blinds (emphasis on the latter) was advertised for 12/- a week. A general 
maid with five years character’ advertised for £18 a year. Whiskey was 3/6d a 
bottle or, if one got tired of drinking from a bottle-21/- a gallon. A return 
excursion to London on the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway could be 
enjoyed for 3/6d. 


An extra-ordinary exception to all these prices which Mr. Franklin emphasised 
gave a very false idea of the ease and cheapness of living in those days was the 
high price of a Thermos flask. A quart Thermos cost 31/6d and a pint 21/-. On 
this he commented—‘When_ you realise that for the price of a quart flask you 
could rent three houses like 76, Reginald Road for one week, and for that of a pint 
flask you could secure the services of three maids, you will realise how valuable 
and rare Thermos flasks were....’ 


‘A major talking point in Bexhill 50 years ago was the alarming erosion of the 
coast line, and the local paper reported that the cliffs were crumbling away with 
every tide. If you read the gloomy accounts forecast of the fate of Bexhill at that 
time, it is’ really rather surprising to find the town still here.’ Mr. Franklin 
expressed regret that the gusto and energy of those years was gone. “Our mothers 
and fathers,’ he said, ‘lived with the greatest possible enjoyment and poured into 
the theatres, music halls, concerts and political meetings. It is that gusto and 
enjoyment that I very much miss today, and it is one of the things that had helped 
to persuade me that I at least was born 50 years too late.’ 


Mr. R.C. Sewell, Ex Councillor, Alderman and Mayor, recalled 
memories of Bexhill and its development at the turn of the century. 


Still are the thoughts of memory dear. Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. Sewell, who came to Bexhill in 1892, said the inhabitants of the Old Town 
were then showing great disapproval of the development of Bexhill-on-Sea, and it 
was thought that a row of poplars which had been planted near Buckhurst Road 
was to keep out the sight of the growing new town down the hill. The lower half 
ot Devonshire Road was laid out as a tennis ground, and there were only a few 
scattered blocks of shops and houses in the adjacent streets. The principal shops 
being in London Road, then known as Station Road. Sea Road was a lane 
reaching down to the beach and the only building in the East Parade was Marine 
Villas, which later became the Sackville Hotel...a big expanse of gorse and shrub 
stretched right to South Cliff, and further west there was only a coastguard track 
to Cooden, marked with white stones...the railway station was in Devonshire 
Square with the booking office and post office combined...things really began to 
move about the turn of the century when Earl De La Warr decided to build a 
concert hall and garden—the Kursaal, which remained the social centre of the 
town up to the First World War, but its name was changed to the Pavilion when 
Horatio Bottomley came down to address a meeting there and refused to speak in 
a place with a German name. Bexhill had been on the verge of the Sussex iron 
industry in the 16th century and also unsuccessful attempts in the early 1800’s to 
develop a coal field. He remembered seeing rusty machinery in the centre of the 
old Bexhill Golf Links—all that remained of the £80,000 which prospectors had 
sunk in the project. Lord De La Warr built the Kursaal on the front and Bexhill 
soon gained a reputation for good music, not only there , but at the Manor House 
where musical evenings were held in the illuminated grounds. 


Extracts from the Bexhill Chronicle December 14th 1918 
To lead an adventurous and honourable youth Robert Louis Stevenson 


A romantic story of Earl De La Warr who left Eton when he was 16 and joined 
the Navy as an AB, was told by the Marquis of Lincolnshire at a function at the 
National Liberal Club recently. His Lordship said—‘It is only an hour ago in the 
House of Lords when Sir George Cave was going to be raised to the dignity of the 
Peerage and we were waiting for the Chancellor to take his seat, that a messenger 
came to me and said “An Able Seaman wants to speak to you.” I went out and 
saw a handsome boy eighteen years old, and he said “I want to see Sir George 
Cave taking his seat, will you put me on the steps of the throne?” I said “Before I 
can give you an answer, what is your name?” He replied “My name is De La 
Warr”. When he was 16° continued the Marquis, ‘that boy left Eton and enlisted 
in the Royal Navy, and for over a year he has been picking up mines. I put him on 


the steps of the throne, and now he has gone back to do his duty to his God and 
his country.’ 

Earl De La Warr is the son of Muriel, Countess De La Warr and the grandson of 
the late Lord Brassey, and was bom in Normanhhurst on June 20th. 1900. He 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of his father, the eighth Earl in 1915. His 
first public appearance was in March 1908, when as Lord Buckhurst, he laid the 
foundation stone of the extension to the Town Hall, Bexhill. 


Bell Ringer’s Jubilee 
The bells I hear, the people all exulting. Walt Whitman 


For 50 years or more, Alfred Reed has been faithful to the bells of Bexhill. For 
half an century and maybe more he has trudged through rain and shine, winter 
darkness, gas light, electric light, moonlight and blackout to St. Peter's belfry, 
there to take his place among the band of ringers. Talking to an Observer reporter 
this week, Mr. Reed (whose home is in 35, Havelock Road) who is a familiar 
figure in the Old Town where he has been a gardener at Barrack Hall for a 
number of years said that he came here in 1892, just after the bells had been 
re-hung and renovated. ‘Bexhill was then in a flourishing order and was being 
built when I arrived at the old station of what’s now Devonshire Road. I got work 
with one of the builders, a man named Lillywhite, who was putting up some 
houses in Buckhurst Road. At that time both Devonshire Road and Sackville 
Road were being built.’ 


From the Bexhill Observer August 1943 


Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee 1887 


Oh ‘tis a glorious thing, I ween, to be a regular royal queen...a right down 
regular royal queen. W.S. Gilbert 


The Jubilee decorations were described as not very extensive compared with 
neighbouring towns, Station Road being the most ornamented thoroughfare. That 
part of it between Town Hall Square and the bottom of Belle Hill was then the 
town’s principal shopping street. A quantity of evergreens and a number of flags 
were prettily at Mr. S. Jenkins’ premises, and a centrepiece was formed of the 
monogram ‘V.R.’. Girton House attracted attention with large red, white and blue 
banners suspended from the windows. 


Sports and games were indulged in on the Down, and in a cricket match between 
15 married men and a similar number of bachelors. The latter were victorious by 


half-a-dozen runs. Cuthbert, for the losers and Wickens for the winners, ‘showed 
good form with the “willow? and Errey, Thomas, Dennett, Lingham and 
Thwaites did good service with the “leather”.’ 


“For a bonfire on Mr. Newton Park’s estate near the Mound Mill Wood at Sidley, 
as many as 1,800 faggots were purchased and about 1,200 more given by local 
farmers, who also lent teams for carting...four tons of cabbage stalks were given 
by Mr. A. Morley from his market garden to stay the fire. At the time for lighting 
it, Col. Henry Lane arrived, accompanied by his wife and daughters, and the 
hearty cheers which greeted them so excited the horses that they had to be 
stopped. The bonfire was lighted at four air holes by Mrs. Lane, Miss Lane, Miss 
Scrivens and Miss Pennington Gorringe, and at the top by Mr. T. Elliott of the 
New Inn, who had supervised the building of the stack. Squire A.S. Brook, too, 
was well up to the front, assisting in every way with advice, teams and 
laggots...The fire having been lit “God Save the Queen” was heartily sung and 
three cheers also given for the Prince of Wales.’ 


‘In order to celebrate the occasion, Bexhill, as in the case of many other towns, 
built an Institute. The building was erected, as our readers know well in the Upper 
Station Road. It was built by public subscription. | (Mr. Walter P. Watkins) being 
the first member. My ticket was No.1. The Rev. Mortlock, Dr. J.P. Wills and Mr. 
Li. Wright took a deep interest in the welfare of the building, and | cannot 
understand how and why it drifted into other hands, seeing it was paid by public 
subscription.’ 


Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 


God bless our Queen Victoria, the mother of her people. rom a contemporary 
poem 


Tuesday 22nd was the great day of rejoicing in Bexhill, as well as in thousands of 
other places, scattered throughout the length and the breadth of the British 
Empire. Happily the weather was most congenial, the sun shining brilliantly 
during the afternoon. Symbols of loyalty were visible on every hand, and the 
town, in its trappings of gay colours, presented a most picturesque appearance. 
Most of the tradespeople closed their establishments and joined in the festivities. 
Young and old, rich and poor, gave the rein to their lighter feelings. Processions, 
bands of music, sports, illuminations, bonfires and dancing gave delight to 
all...People were astir early, and the streets of Bexhill wore an animated 
holiday-like appearance. The decorations were on the whole very attractive. There 
were good displays outside private houses...the Front, where the people began to 
congregate about 10 o’clock presented several examples of Jubilee decoration. 
The Marine Club, under the workmanship of Messrs. Cunningham and Buartett, 
had assumed a festive air, with flags, streams of bannerets and the simple, though 


effective, fairy lamps. At the Coastguard Station the large pole was decorated 
with a liberal display of bunting. Further eastward many of the large boarding 
house proprietors on the Marina and Marine-Parade had risen to the occasion and 
had decorated their establishments very lavishly...The Jubilee colours were 
everywhere red, white and blue ribbons, rosettes, hat-bands and no-one seemed to 
be without a Jubilee decoration of some sort or other, whether as ribbons, as ties 
and bows, medals and brooches, while some young men rendered themselves 
conspicuous by carrying on their hats cabinet photographs of the Queen. Even 
bicycles were adorned with the Jubilee colours. As the time drew nigh for the 
Viennese White Band to commence their performance in the reserved enclosure 
on the De La Warr Parade, the people came pouring down to the Front. There was 
then a very animated scene as the band struck up with the National Anthem, and 
the crowds stood and the gentlemen uncovered their heads and sang. It was rather 
low at first, but towards the third verse the sound increased in volume and thus 
went up from loyal hearts the tribute of prayer on behalf of the gracious 
Sovereign, who has so long reigned over us. When this was concluded three 
cheers were called for the Queen, and were heartily given, and repeated again and 
again. The band then proceeded with their performance. At the Devonshire Hotel 
every window was outlined with green and red fairy lamps, and over the principal 
entrance in Devonshire Road were three arches of gas lamps with coloured glass 
shades together with portraits of the Queen in 1837 and 1897 on canvas, 
illuminated from behind. In the front of the comer window was a bust of Her 
Majesty encircled with lights. When lit up at night the effect was very imposing, 
and encited unbounded admiration from those who witnessed the spectacle... over 
1,500 fairy lamps being used. 


From the Bexhill Observer June 26th 1897 
And now for the 


Hastings Road Diamond Jubilee bonfire. 


Shortly after nine o’clock people began to wend their way from all directions to 
the field known as the Mound in Hastings Road opposite the Nazareth Home, 
where the bonfire had been built by the Town Association. It was a very big one, 
and in its construction had been used 500 railway sleepers, 20 tar barrels, 1,000 
faggots, ten loads of other material, one barrel of oil and one of petroleum. The 
height of the fire was 35 feet, and its circumference at the base 75 feet. The whole 
was surmounted by a tar barrel, to which was attached a Union Jack...Shortly 
before 10 o’clock Mr. E.R. Hawkins fired a rocket. This was followed by one or 
two others in the interval that elapsed until at two minutes to ten o’clock the fire 
was lit in three places simultaneously by Captain Yates, Mr. Newman and Mr. 
Ney. Then went up form the spectators a great shout, and once again the National 
Anthem burst forth from their throats. The fire lit well and made a glorious blaze. 
A slight breeze blew from the south east and as the flames rose higher and higher, 
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with a roar and a crackle the pile became hotter and hotter, and the spectators 
were obliged to retreat to a respectable distance. Soon the flames had reached the 
top-most storey, and the crowd waited with interest to see the fate of the tar barrel 
and flag that surmounted the pile. The flag was the first to succumb and at length 
the barrel toppled over and came down with a crash. Singing and shouting 
enlivened the proceedings until the fire had lost nearly all its blaze and the lower 
portion was burning itself out leisurely. 


The bonfire was a feature of the Jubilee celebrations at Bexhill and reflected the 
greatest possible credit on Mr. Ney, who spent many days upon devising the best 
plan for the erection of the timbers and who personally superintended the entire 
arrangements connected herewith. A picture was taken at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. Mr. J.O. Ney who is the centre figure of the three standing at the foot of 
the beacon. On the left is Councillor W.J. Smith who was Chairman of the Urban 
District Council and Alderman of the borough...Amongst those at the top of the 
structure is Mr. R.J. Ratcliffe, who entertained Pebsham area residents in honour 
of the Diamond Jubilee. 


Jubilee Festivities at Woodsgate Park 


On Wednesday afternoon 60 Bexhill sexagenarians of both sexes were entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. J.L. Walker of Woodsgate Park in honour of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. On entering the beautiful grounds at Woodsgate Park, each 
guest was presented with a rose, and part of the afternoon was spent in sports 
which did not demand too much exertion by the participants. Later on , when the 
sports had been concluded, the party , which now included the Rev. E. Mortlock 
and Mr. Krisderer (Hastings) was photographed by Mr. J.E. Stansborough before 
proceeding to the barn to partake of tea. The tables there were laden with a 
plentiful supply of bread and butter, cake, marmalade, confectionery and other 
comestibles, and the tea was drunk out of the Jubilee china cups. 


Diamond Jubilee Celebrations (continued) 


In celebration of the Diamond Jubilee, Mr. Nathaniel Christian, aged 80, went up 
in the belfry of St. Peter's Church and helped the other ringers to ring the Jubilee 
peal. 


In commemoration of the Jubilee, Earl De La Warr has presented a joint of beef to 
each of his employees on the Bexhill and Buckhurst Estates. 
The Bexhill Observer July 6th 1897 


There were brilliant jubilee illuminations at the Devonshire Hotel. Other 
conspicuously illuminated places were the Marine residences, the residences of 


Councillor Dunn and Dr. J.P. Wills in Sea Road, the Metropolitan Convalescent 
Home and the residences of Mr. S. Scrivens, Mrs. Bird and the Misses Cuddy, 
Belle Hill. 


A feature of the day was a procession, sports and entertainment for the school 
children, and in the aftemoon a cricket match on the Manor House ground 
between the Town Association which had taken a lead in promoting the local 
festivities, and the Jubilee Committee... There was a cricket match arranged for 
the employees of Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Ratcliffe, at whose home hot roast beef 
and plum pudding were provided for a company of 24. Wives and children later 
enjoyed a meat tea. As it was a brilliant summer’s day, we cannot but reflect upon 
the stamina of our ancestors. 


The Ockenden Family 
One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh. Ecclesiastes 


Starting from the Schedule to the Duke of Dorset’s map of 1806 we find the 
following— 


No.54 House and garden Benjamin Ockenden Owner and occupier 
No.55 House and adjoining croft John Ockenden* Owner and occupier 
No.56 2 fields near the Down John Ockenden Owner and occupier 
No.57 House and garden James Ockenden Owner 
No.58 House and yard James Ockenden Owner 


Any collection of histories of old Bexhillians would be incomplete without some 
mention of the Ockenden family who lived there for 200 years and spanned seven 
generations. The name means ‘Dweller amongst the oak trees in the valley’ and 
the first of these traceable in the Parish records of St. Peter's Church appears to be 
Joseph Oxenden, who married Sarah Russell in 1727 and who died in 1754. Not a 
lot is known about them, except that they had a son John Ockenden (1736-1806) 
who married Elizabeth Coleman in 1756, and is probably the one mentioned 
above* as it is thought he lived near the Gun Inn which was on the Down. 


One of their sons, Richard, born in 1761 married Elizabeth Cruttenden. He was a 
thatcher and they lived in a house opposite the Bell Inn. One of their daughters, 
Ann Ockenden (1781-1869) was buried in St. Peter's Churchyard and her 
tombstone may be seen under a May Tree, near the lychgate. In 1803 Richard 
became licensee of the Bo-Peep, at what is now St. Leonards. Richard and 
Elizabeth had 11 children, one of whom was Edmund Jury Ist and who moved to 
Brighton where he became a builder. Many of the Ockendens now living in 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand are descendents of this line. 

Another of John and Elizabeth’s sons, Samuel Ist. (1769-1849) married Jane 
Mitten, and owned the Gun Inn which was patronised by the soldiers of the 


King’s German Legion. He also farmed nearby. Two of the sons of Samuel and 
Jane married and had children. The younger was James who lived from 
1808-1874, and married Matilda Oliver, the sister of James Oliver, the Sidley 
grocer. James and Matilda ran a grocer’s and a draper’s shop in the Old Town 
(probably Trafalgar House). Mr. Dineen, another old Bexhillian, recalled seeing 
the shop somewhere around 1850, one of the very few there then. The couple later 
moved to Hastings where James is described as a builder on the 1871 census. He 
died in Notting Hill in 1874, having remarried 6 months previously. 


The elder son of Samuel and Jane was Samuel 2nd (1807-95) who was born in the 
Gun Inn and married Charlotte Haywood, whose family were millers. He lived 
and worked in the two white-boarded cottages in Belle Hill, now known as 
Hillside Cottage and The Granary, then called Sycamore House. Samuel was a 
carpenter and a builder. He was also a sworn-in constable for Bexhill, held 
grazing land and was shown in the 1870 Directory as a farmer. The Landowners 
Return of 1873 stated that he owned 10 acres of land at a rental of £108. He was 
elected to the Local Board in May 1884. Of Sycamore House, tradition tells of 
smuggling and a tunnel from the rear of the premises. A bricked-up entrance is 
still visible, but it is not clear whether this was a tunnel or some kind of store. 
One story is that it started from the cellars of a cottage that formerly stood on the 
other side of Belle Hill, next to where Carlton Villas stood before they were 
demolished. Mr. Dennett, who was a boy in the early 1900’s, and who lived for a 
while in Sycamore House with his parents recounted the following story in the 
1950’s—‘In the backyard of our house were two underground outhouses, both 
nicely bricked to form a tunnel, and I was very intrigued to learn from the old 
lady who lived across the road that they were part of a smuggler’s tunnel running 
trom the White House at the corner of Amherst Road right up to St. Peter's 
Church Crypt. She also said that in the old days smugglers would borrow the 
horses from Millfield at the top of the hill to haul up their cargo from the beach 
and leave a keg of the brandy for the use thereof. When the White House became 
empty I took the first opportunity to try and find the entrance, which I did after 
pulling away some old timbers, only to find that it was bricked up.’ 


But back to Samuel Ockenden 2nd.—While doing duty as a Special Policeman, 
he had the unusual and disagreeable experience of taking charge, and of burying 
no less than .nine bodies which were washed out of a vessel wrecked off Bexhill. 
He could remember in his boyhood several lively incidents connected with the 
soldiers who were stationed and encamped at the old barracks in Barrack Road 
and on the Down. He and his wife Charlotte were married for no less than 65 
years, their diamond Wedding being celebrated in Bexhill in January 1892 and 
she predeceased him by one year. Samuel was highly respected by all those who 
came into contact with him. They had five children, including Samuel 3rd 
(1841-1917) who was born in Sycamore House, and who married Elizabeth Wells 
and they lived in Meadow Villa which was at the bottom of what is now King 


Offa’s Way. It stood with its stables and wash house next to the laundry. He 
started life as a carpenter and is given as such in the 1870 Directory. However, he 
later became a coal merchant and expanded into building and brickmaking with a 
brickyard at Clinchwood just above Bexhill Cemetery. The 1888 Directory also 
shows him as a Director of the Bexhill Permanent Building Society. Elizabeth 
Ockenden died on July 14th 1923. 


Their son George (1870-1957) married Laura Rose, who interestingly was shown 
on the census of 1881 as a visitor to Heath Cottage, Barrack Road, and then nine 
years old. Laura was the daughter of a prosperous Hastings grocer, and after their 
marriage George and Laura were set up in business as grocers in London Road, 
St. Leonards. However, when an oil heater overturned and the family were 
uninsured, they escaped with nothing but the clothes they were wearing. No 
longer able to run his own business, George returned to Bexhill and worked for 
Mr. Pocock, the butcher in the High Street, Old Town. The property in London 
Road, Bexhill was a butcher’s shop, run by George and his brother Harry from 
1899 to 1901, and then by Harry alone after this date. George and Laura later 
lived, together with their sons, Stuart, Frank and George Henry in no.3 Carlton 
Villas (now demolished) near the Methodist Church. Some time after the death of 
Laura, George and two of his sons, Stuart and Bob, went to live in Amherst Road. 
The latter died childless in 1970. Stuart and Henry both had children but left 
Bexhill, thus severing the family’s connection with the town. 


The seven generations at Bexhill were— 


Joseph Ockenden 

John Ockenden 1736-1806 
Samuel Ockenden Ist. 1769-1849 
Samuel Ockenden 2nd. 1807-1895 
Samuel Ockenden 3rd. 1841-1917 
George Ockenden 1870-1957 
Stuart Ockenden 1899-1963 


However, there is an interesting postscript to the seven generations of Ockendens 
at Bexhill. In the 1970’s Stuart’s son Michael (b.1938) began an intensive study 
of the Ockendens. The intention was to see if the connection could be made 
between various Ockenden families in East and West Sussex and elsewhere in the 
world. The research culminated in Ockenden Day’ held at Bexhill on 25th May 
1991, and which celebrated the marriage of John Ockenden and Elizabeth 
Coleman on 28th May 1756. Following a service at St. Peter's Church lunch was 
taken at the Manor Barn...over 100 Ockendens from Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the USA were present at Ockenden Day’ and 37 of them were 
direct descendants of the couple who had married at that same spot 235 years 
previously. Although there are none of the original family living in Bexhill today 
the connection has been faithfully recorded and kept alive by the family history 


records of Michael Ockenden. What would John and Elizabeth have thought back 
in 1756 if they had known that their marriage would be celebrated by their 
descendants 235 years hence? 


The story of another branch of the Ockenden family 
Friendship ever ends in love. John Gay. 


Miss J. Ockenden of Ninfield Road, of the Wartling branch of the family told me 
this pleasing story. ‘Early in the century there was a little greengrocer’s shop in 
the High Street which was owned an run by Henry Eldridge. I have a picture of 
the shop with a smiling lady looking out of the window and an errand boy on a 
bicycle in front of it. The bicycle bears the inscription H. Eldridge, Nurseryman 
etc. High Street and 4 De La Warr Road.’ He was her mother’s uncle. 


Many years later, when her father was a young man and had become a farmer and 
a market gardener at Thorne Farm, Ninfield, he supplied produce to the same 
little shop, now of course with a different owner. Her mother, Maude Eldridge of 
Bexhill, often called there as they were friends of hers, and on one of her frequent 
visits met Mr. C.H. Ockenden on his rounds. This meeting blossomed into a 
friendship which eventually ended in romance and they were married in 1918. 


Dorling, who wrote his Directory about 1810 mentions ‘Ocenden’ as being a 
linen draper and grocer in the Old Town. There is a persistent tradition that I can 
neither confirm nor deny that somewhere in the early 1800’s this shop was 
broken into one night and a quantity of clothing stolen. The following night, the 
shopkeeper and his lad laid in wait for the intruder in case he should come again. 
This he did, but he made off when he saw them. They however, caught him up 
and over-powered him, and discovered that he, was a soldier in the King’s 
German Legion. 


I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn, from side to side, 
My daily walks, and ancient neighbourhood. 


From Comus by Milton 


There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest; 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man? A patron? Look around: 

Oh thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 


J. Montgomery 


The Epistle to the Reader 


I think fit to tell thee these following truths, that I did not undertake 
to write, or to publish this discourse...to please myself, for there are 
many defects in it. And yet, I cannot doubt that by it, some readers 
may receive so much profit or pleasure, as if they be not very busy 
men, may make it not unworthy the time of their perusal, and this is 
all the confidence I can put on concerning the merit of this book. 


From The Complete Angler by Isaac Walton 


Thus have I showed you both the occasion and the scope of this 
worke, and herein have spent my time, paines and charge, which if 
well accepted, | shall think well employed. 


John Parkinson 
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